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T ihcrc is o phenomenon in the medical 
and psychological textbooks known as 
folk A deux. It is a condition whereby 
people living closely with someone suffering 
from delusions find themselves, though 
perfectly sane, becoming equally barmy. 

Thus if you are assured often enough that 
the Moon is made of green cheese, that the 
Earth is flat, that next Friday will fall on a 
Monday, or, for that matter, that seven- 
year-olds should be given a national lest, 
you eventually Jose your own marbles. 

In my case the demented partner is the 
whole education system, and (lie latest 
symptom of this contagious madness is that i 
hnvc recently taken to laughing out loud at 
the morning mail. At first I thought it was 
the impending end of term and the normal 
hysteria which that engenders, hut then I 

! realized that the inherent craziness in the 
system was being delivered to me on a daily 
basis. 

Lest anyone should think that I am 
creased with mirth nl the gas bill, or doubled 
up at the sight of this year's 68 percent drop 
in the mini her of full-time secondments for 
teachers, let me share with you some of the 
contents of my recent crop of brown en- 
velopes.' 

It uif began with the delivery of my papers 
for the local education committee, not 
lormally known for being u barret of laughs. 
The first side-spiitter was item one on the 
gen da. the innocuous-looking phrase 
election of chairmun". 

Ever since the Labour and Conservative 
roups conspired toge flier to pass a vote of 
> confidence in the Alliance, the latter 
ive refused to chair any meetings. Once 
the Alliance decided to take their ball home 
the other two parties arranged for every | 
meeting of every committee to be chaired by 
someone different. Asa consequence, if our I 
education committee were n warded a free I j 
kick on the edge of the penally, urea, they i 
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'The inherent craziness in 
the system was being 
delivered to me on a daily 
basis' 




the meeting more effectively than many I 
have witnessed chairing committees over the 
years, and (c) it would have been unfair to 
the turnip. 

The next rib-tickler I opened was a report 
from a colleague of mine who had attended a 
conference on information technology. One 
of the sessions was on that technological 
miracle - electronic mailing. First of all, the 
speaker could not get the equipment to 
work, but then, after a struggle, he finally 
got into the system and proudly announced 
that he would show the audience how some 
I of our more progressive local education 
authorities were making use of this 21st- 
century wizardry. 

The first f.e.a. electronic mail to be 
tapped displayed the message that it was out 
of action until November J (the conference 
took place in December). Excitement rip- 
pled through the audience when the second 
l.e.a. called up onscreen was found to have a 
grand total of three messages on its electro- 
nic mail nqtitt-bonrd. The first was an 
ncement about a conference which 


recruit more teachers in shortage subjects. 
They have, it must be said, done a good job 
in not the easiest of circumstances, but what 
caught my eye in the packet of information 
was the draft of an advert which was 
currently appearing in the national press. 

This was headed: “Teaching. The longer, 
lasting challenge”, a slogan borrowed part- 
ly, 1 think, either from washing-up liquid or 
bog roll commercials, I forget which, but it is 
advertising agencies rather than 
Shakespeare or Plato, that provide govern- 
ment inspiration nowadays. When I read the 
draft I realized it was not the same as I had 
seen in the actual press version. 

Indeed a whole sentence had been left 
out. When I checked, the missing bit read: 
"Today’s teachers are likely to be advising 
on the practicalities of a loft conversion, 
using cheap and readily available household 
materials". That was it. The secret was out. 
After lhc next round of cuts teachers will 
huve to build their own classroom, probnbly 
ill the attic. No wonder it wns excised from 
the final version. 


and “Egg Production". i 

“The Egg File”, it went on, contained “a 
wealth of information from the history of 
egg marketing to investigations of fa 
properties of eggs. The video that accompa- 
nies the pack is designed to give students a 
practical understanding of eggs ... 'All 
About Eggs’ is divided into nine modules" 
(The shell, the yolk, the white, maybe, but' 
what on earth could be in the other six?). 
My heart went out to them. They had 
done everything right, produced packs and 
videos, written to schools, even gone modu- 
lar, every buzz word in sight, but then fa 
awful truth dawned on me. Eggs are impor- 
tant, nutritious, fun even, when painted, ta 
not in the national curriculum. What couHl 
do to help them? * 

My first advice would be, under no 
circumstances call it “Egg Studies”. Any- 
thing with “studies” on the end is frowud 
upon by Miss Piggy and the New Right 
“Eggology" might similarly suffer by analo- 
gy with sociology, so 1 would advise “Bggo- 
logical Sciences". This sounds rigorous and 
there is even a sporting chance that tk 
Further Education Unit will produce seven! 
pamphlets such as “Eggological Sciences ii 
the CPVE”. | 

The next thing to do is lobby the Minister 
Rumour has it that anyone who spins him 
good yarn about a subject is promised it 
go into the national curriculum. In any 
there has always been a historical afi 
-between Bakers and eggs. He and I m 
even volunteer to play the pantomime h< 
sought after in Swineshire's electronic m 
box, if we haven't all died laughing thalj 
It’s no yolk. Have a good Christmas. ' 

NEXT WEEK ] 
Festive spirit 

TES photographers visit schoofc' 
Christmas colebratlons 
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Quote unquote 

An educational 'who said that' quiz 

Echoes of the past 

York Mlnsler'a centre for school vteHs 
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Resource cw/ny/for sefitor staff 
and college managers responsible 
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February 11 

Training - needs databases within 
further educations workshop 
rocuslngon the system developed 
by Burton uponTrent Local 
Collaborative Project at The 
Riverside Inn, Branston, Burton 
uponTrentfee:£45 plus VAT. 

Indudes lunch and retreshmants. 
patella; Burton Industrial Liaison 
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Labour MP 
to advise 
non-TUC 
union 

by Richard Garner 

Mn Ann Taylor, Ihe Labour MP for 
Dewsbury, has become the firsi MP 
from her party to act ns a parliamen- 

a consultant for the non-TUC- 
eted Assistant Masters' and Mis- 
tresses' Association - the fustest grow- 
ing teachers’ union. i 

Tie appointment of Mrs Tnylnr. 
who chaired Labour's back -be rich 
education committee until recently 
and was Noli Kinnock's deputy during 
bis term as shadow education minister, 
now means the union hits a parliamen- 
tary consultant from each or the three 
major parties, 

The move will undoubtedly unset 
some members of the two TUC 
teachers' unions - particularly in the 
National Union of Teachers - who 
^traditionally been able to boast of 
a Wrt cosier relationship with the 
UWa Parly than rivul unions. 

Smith, who becomes 
genera! secretary in 

pT^Tlarlcd offn^Tppmn^® 
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RolWKeyfthc Conservative MP To? 
Salisbury and a former AMMA mcm- 


News Focus, page 9 




ZT lie said. “Wc thought that was 
worthwhile qnd so decided to 
JJroKh the other parlies." Mr Paddy 
25"*. 1 Ihe Liberal education 
an * ,ms ®1*> agreed to act a* a 

wngilatU. 

■wc Kepji [hem closely Informed 
2u 0u . r RRhcics nnd why wd think 
jna iwedo/'Jiosaid. “Clearly, they do 
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I™?* National Association of 
Rasters and Union of Women 
tellers with a Luhour MP and the 
H e K8 m, l Association of Teachers 
(no. Conservative. ' ' 
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Derbyshire County Council is seeking 
compensation from the Government 
following an “administrative muddle” 
that lias cost thousands of pounds. 

Last Friday the Labour-controlled 
council was given the go-ahead to 
merge two secondary schools in Ilkes- 
ton and transfer its one remaining sixth 
form to an existing tertiary college - 
after being told that Mr Kenneth 
Baker ha<f exceeded his powers in 
rcfusing.the merger request six months 
.earlier. 

. In June the Minister had rejected 
tfa proposal because it would have 
“restricted parental choice". That re- 
fusal surprised the council because it 
-had fc«en told by a senior DBS official 
over the telephone that approval was 
about, to be announced. 


by Barry Hugill 

had been informed. This, he ex- 
plained, wns "a matter of courtesy". 

The council complied. The next day 
it was told that Mr Baker had rejected 
the plan. 

A QC was consulted and advised 
the council to seek a judicial review 
challenging the Minister’s apparent 
change of mind. A High Court case 
was pending for mid-January. 

But last Friday the council received' 
a letter from the DES saying the plan 
could go ahead because “the Secretary 
of State is advised that it Was not open 
to him to withdrew that approval . 

Mr Geoff Lennox, chairman of the 
education committee, while delighted 
with the outcome, is angry: “This has 
cost us an awful lot of money in legal 
fees and delayed the scheme for a year, 
at enbrmous cost to the ratepayers. We 
are talking to the QC again and will be 


looking at ways of getting our money 
back. 

Mr Rost is furious. "When is b 
decision not a decision? Tire junior 
minister IMr Bob Dunn) phonecfme to 
say that the scheme had been rejected. 
J nave a letter from the DES saying 
that no decision was taken to allow the 
sixth form to be closed. 

“There was never a formal decision 
to allow the plan to go ahead. The 
Minister is trying to wnggle out of it by 
blaming the lawyers . t 

The MP says the campaign to save 
the sixth form will go on . A local action 
group has already raised £l ,000 to pay 
Tor legal advice. 

Hels demanding an official inves- 
tigation into the “mafia in the DES 
who are in league with left-wing au- 
thorities. This is about the wider 
constitutional issue of who runs the 
DES - the Minister or the officials?" 
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Dyfed counts 
die cost of 
low rolls 

by Iola Smith 

Dyfed County Council spends £5 mU- 
• non more on primary education than 
other local authorities af n similar size, 
according to a report from the district 
auditor. 

Its education committee will meet 
next month to consider the report 
which says it spends about £2,2 million 
more than comparable counties on lb 
small rural schools and £600,000 more 
on Us small urban schools. One option 
Is to close or merge up to IDO small 
schools. 

The report, .commissioned by the 
authority, acknowledges that Dyfed 
caters for a higher than average per- 
centage of four-year-olds because of Its 
policy of admitting them soon after 
their fourth birthday. 

As a result It spends £1.7miil(on more 
on them than other simitar areas - such 
os Powys, Gwynedd, Devon and Cum- 
brla. 

Next month's meeting wfll have to 
decide whether to continue Binding 
small schools at the present level or 
Introduce cuts and recommend clo- 
sures and mergers. 
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No development in 1087 has been more creative 
than the appoint inent of the Secretary of the 
Royal ami Ancient Golf Clul» to the Secretary of 
Stale's Task Group on Assessment. A copy of It is 
report which may or may not form part of the 
document Mr Kenneth linker intends to publish 
in the New Year, has arrived in this office, 
wrapped round si golf ball and driven through u 
window in the editor's office. Here it is. 

44 Let us define the problem. There is to be a 
Niiiionnl Curriculum. And there arc tu Ih; 
fintifiiMil tests at 7 or#. I J. 14 and (in some cases) 

( lb. Ministers have talked of bench-marks and 
standards; bill how can sill children be measured 
against the same bench-marks when the normal 
mage of ability means dial hair the population 
wW find the bench-mark standard ton easy, ami 
half will lii id it too difficult? 

Hie sc arc Familiar questions Tor the golf 

( admin jsn-a tor. At the Mbit hole, we speak of lit lie 
else. It lias been one of the glories of the game 
that player* <if very djffc-reiir ability can play 
together on reasonable terms - something which 
would tie quite impossible at. say. tennis or 
snooker. Why? Been use of the handicapping 
system. 

This is wUnt must inm be set up for education. 
The pupils' earliest years would he devoted to j 
kindergarten and infant school activities lending 
to the first naiiousil assessments at 7 or s when 
each would have to apply for a Handicap. This 
would he awarded hy Uwul Handicapping Corn- 
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used to revise their individual handicaps - up or 
down - which would go forward with them to 
secondary school. An important consequence of 
the handicapping system would be to enable 
pupils to compete against themselves. Getting 
your handicap down would he a measure of 
progress. Having it increased would be evidence 
of deterioration. 

It would also be important to grade schools 
according to the difficulty of their circumstances, 
in the same way that golf courses are assessed 
according to their length and other characteris- 
tics. in order to give each its own ‘standard scratch 

score’. , , , . 

Each school would haw to be similarly graded 
according to an assessment of social factors 
rclcvuiit to pupil performance, on a scale running 
from I (for the most advantageous) to III (for the 
most difficult).^ A combination of the standard 
scratch grading, and the net performances of the 
pupils (after allowing for handicap) would pro- 
vide an index of the schools' efficiency - or value 
added or lost. 

Some will suggest that each pupil should be 
handicapped for each subject or area of experi- 
ence. But given the intention to introduce a broad 
and balanced. 10-subject, curriculum this is not 
necessary. A pupil must be allowed to compen- 
sate by success in one subject for weakness in 
another. After all. we are all familiar with players 
who are inclined to be wayward off the tee. but 
who make up for it by skill on the putting green. 
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miltecs. using tests specially devised by the Royal I 
and Ancient, who might choose to sub-conirnct 
this msk to Moray House in Edinburgh, or even 
the National Foundation for Educational 
Research somewhere in the south. 

To gel a handicap n child would have to master 
| the basic tools (or clubs as we cull t hem) of 
learning. Not every pupil would be successful at 
the first go, but few would need more than two 
tries. 

A child would emerge with a handicap which 
might be anything from scratch to X. This would 
enable him oi her in compete on level terms in the 
Medal Competitions (or tests) which the Sec- 
iL-lai'y of. Stale intends to institute ;i» II and 14. 
Given a suitable handicap each pupil should stand 
the same chance of excelling as vaienne whose 
natural ability was greater *»r 'ess. No longer 
would the same people win all the prizes. 


giving a lully sntislnctory answer gets 
mafcjbut fftvprxlpwihe.tvqrroal golfing practice , 
[bbiWf .jjptms yjjfplj 3® bo. ilyeft 
tn&ial mri miorie To r tw 
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The handieflp figure will become parilm^ 
useful for selection purposes. Minimum into 
sity and polytechnic entrance requirements tl 
be expressed in terms of a handicap mini 
linked to particular A levels or forms of 
cncc. 

Some will object to the simplicity of the ate 
and fear undesirable consequences, in tbs 
would force many people to go through lit 
high hundicap players. But what, after i) 
wrong with this? You've got to do someth^ 
teach people their limitations or they’ll all MS 
enter for the Open Championship. 
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MARKIN G TIME 
ON MATHS 

?ome will see the' ddfeSde by thp . Mathematics 
Working Group (page 6) os Mr Kenneth Baker's 
come-uppance for setting a disparate group of 
more and less expert professionals an impossible 
task In double-quick time. Mathematics was 
thought to be one of the cosiest subjects for the 
architects of the national curriculum. After all. 
people sold, the Cockcroft committee did all the 
ground work. In Mathematics Counts i Sir Wilfred 
and his colleagues set down their "buwam-up” 
approach - which achieved a high degree of 
acceptance’ among ipulhs tepchers and advisors 
pnd HM Inspectorate. 

Why did Professor Roger Biln-Stoyle's group 
find their task so difficult? For two main reasons: 
Ihuir heart. clearly. viasnT in the task; and they 
insisted in ranging at length over the whole topic 
of maths, teaching, rather than focus on attain- 
ment targets and programmes of study. 

Protestor Sjg Prais, on, the other, hand, In his. 
Note «»f Dissent mak&s many df the noises which 
Mr Rukor . Would like to huvc hcnrd. It has all 
along been his contention that (he bottom 40 per 1 
cent or Englixh/Welsli pupils underperform to a 
marked degree by comparison with the Germans;, 
and that this flows directly from the failure to 
specify a nurrower. more clearly def Incd.cbtitent 
of study. He argues for ” numeracy'', which he : 
interprets ns basic, arithmetic. An; pxnpipld he 
t|UOlcs concepts the division of fractions which , 
(he Germans expect from their "secondary mod- 
ern” pupils: here these tasks arc "(nought 
inappropriate’' for the bottom *td per cent, and do 
not appear on the Cockcroft foundation Ust; 

The scope for argument is endless, blit if Mr 
Baker is to huve Iris programmes of study, 
sameonejyill to dray, Jlftcy 


^g^)i^puW jjo awnrded.Eocli entrant's haridf 
iro^ttuldtyW'^ddrfrid tothb gross number of 
SPhtm ttet jcOTe . .1 


Professor Prills would be happy to step in smartly 
to fill the breach, but so far the members of the 
Working group have been singularly reluctant to 
jump to judgement. Perhaps Mr Duncan Gra- 
ham.' their new chairman, can galvanize them 
more Successfully than Professor Blin-Stoyle 
{who miist be enormously glad to be shot of this 
responsibility), but the gap between them and 
Professor Prais is very wide indeed. If the group 
could be persuaded to set out a basic syllabus it 
would certainly not be confined to elementary 
arithmetic. 

Mr Baker has made no secret of his disappoint- 
ment and urged the group to tackle with urgency 
the questions of age-related attainment targets 




and n frame of reference by which to measure 
progress. He seems to share Professor Pruis’s 
distrust of calculators and refers to the need to 
determine the balance between "opcn-cmled 
problem solving . . . and more Imclitionnj pencil 
and paper practice of skills and techniques”. 

Mr Baker must have been relieved to have imd 
a mainly positive response from the science 
working group (held up to the maths group ns a 
model) and it is understood the task group on 
assessment and testing has, produced n helpful 
document which will soon be passing across his 
desk. But what is now happening over maths is 
likely to happen in other curriculum areas when 
what Mr Baker wonts to hear is sharply nt odds 
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“ ITpoir is nny guide, the true benefit 
accrue in motivation find commitment, k® 
Well-known case of the high handicap pi 
wboke partner collapsed and died on the KW 
wherijiif^ottd the club house.. the boJyofl* 
friend oil his shoulders^ he* was praised bj 
Secretary for his devotion in carrying thelwf 
the wny hack. ‘Aye*, said the mtin ‘it wuh* 
but the worst part was putting him dw* 
picking him up again, every time 1 plnyfda 
on the back nine’. 99 


with what his chosen experts lire prepared 
him. Of couise, he doesn't have tu take 
sal vice but If he goes out on n limb, thedieu 
nature of the powers he is asking Puritan* 
give him becomes painfully obvious. 

Professor Pruis's note of dissent is so' 
more cogently presented (hull tlie 
Group's collective circling of the issues I 
hound to gel a great deni of nlicn'tiofl 
probably right in thinking that a sound 
arithmetic Is what the bottom 40 perced 
But is that to he the essence of nu 
primary and secondary schools for evet) 
In his letter of admonishment . Mr Dakerci 
the group for taking too comprehensive a 
their tusk - a view which leuds iheni.ib* 
considering the continuing developriieo* 
subject within the curriculum. Don't v/otil 
heads about all that, Mr Baker seems to 
- leave nil tluri to the National 
Council. This is just what sceptics dtafr 
Mr Bnkcr's technique as a ring-maslct- 
think that when he cracks the whip- -w 
interested in is getting some sori rtf^* 
road. But by the time his nntional enro^ 
heing,. he will he over the hills and Wj 
Professor Prais is equally intolerant* 
His strong point is the German com Pf^J 
knows nothing nhout primary educo' 
country. His criterion seems to be the 
the Hauptschutc. His interim prop*®! 
quick look flt the targets .sel by 
ment tests nnd modify them ‘‘as nc?es 
national curriculum is to get offtoMjjJ 
lias got to have a stronger ratiot**;. .. •• 
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Students get 
4 per cent rise 

Student grants will be increased by 
four per amt in 198K in line with the 
Government's iiiffutuni rate forecast 
of .175 per cent. The rise coincides 
rith the Govern meal's published re- 

S so to the Education , Science ami 
Committee’s report on grants, 
hays the Government is consider- 
ing a part-loan system Tor students. 
Increases in student numbers arc milk- 
ing a larger call on public funds thun it 
is reasonable to expect the taxpayer to 
mrci, snys the document. 

Fewer teachers 

Tbc latest education statistics show 
there were 3.1KH) fewer teachers in 
1985/86 than in the previous year. A 
total of 468,0011 lecturers and teachers 
were employed ns compared with 
471,000 previously. 

There was an improvement in pupil/ 
teacher ratios in tnc secondary sector 
from 16:1 in 1983/4 to 15.2 lust year. 
The ratio in primary schools remained 
at 22:1. 

Education Statistics for the United 
Kingdom, 1987 edition, is avuilubtc 
from HMSO Publications Centre. PO 
Box 276, London SW8 5DT. price 
£7.85p. 

Support grants 

Education support grunts of £1 1 5,5m 
for English local education authorities 
were announced by Mr Kenneth Baker 
last week. About £ 19m will he devoted 
to information technology projects. 
0ver£40m will be provided to pay for 
midday supervision. 

6n additional £10m has been alio- 
« W for the OCSE on top of the 
1 ^-V^y awaT- dcd. The grants 
. tcn( of approved projects 

lo ** ,e r csl from the 

l5r. A 

A^recogninon 

^diversities have agreed to recognize 
JJteveJs througli “exhaustion rather 
.conversion \ Sir Peter Swinncr- 
jw-dyor. Universities Grants Council 
Mid lust week. In a speech 


Pj r j «vaw»i»\ii m I aigiawj 

wucaiion conference, he said the 
$“mcnt that broader sixth-form stu- 
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Welsh 
defender 
behind bars 


Ms Lyn Merer Id, the Welsh language 
activist, Is spending Christmas behind 
hare because she refuses to pay a fine 
for spraying slogans on a public build- 
ing last year. She comes from a family 
that may be unique in Us linguistic 
diversity, writes Brian /Morgan. 

Ms Mcrertd offered herself for 
arrest, along with fellow protesters who 
had sprayed slogans on the walls of the 


strike face threat 




Christmas without mother: Anna, 
three, and Gwentio, six, with their 
father Tim Sounders; inset: Lyn 
Mererld. 


Welsh Joint Education Committee fill 
Cardiff in their campaign for a Welsh 
language development agency. 

Her two children, Anna, aged three, 
and Gwenno, six, will be looked after 
by her husband, Tim Saunders, who 
fully supports her bid to protect the 
Welsh language. He lilmselrLs fluent In 
Cornish - a language which he dis- 
covered nt the nge of seven when his 
family moved to Cornwall. 

As Ms Mererld speaks Welsh to the 
children and both parents speak Cor- 
nish lo each other, their family Is 
somewhat unusual. The children con- 
vene In Welsh, the language of (he two 
schools they attend. They also speak 
English naturally, because - as Mr 
Saunders explained - It Is simply all 
round them, 

Mr Saunders was born In Newcastle 
upon Tyne In 1952 to a cleric father and 
teacher mother of Irish origin. The 
home was filled with languages: Greek, 
| Latin, Hebrew, French anu Gallic. 

Now he lives in the ethnically-mixed 
riverside community In Cardiff where 
such languages as Gnjerall, Urdu, 
Greek, Italian, Chinese as well as 
r English and Welsh and Ills own chll- 
f dren’s Cornish can be heard as he 
walks the children to school. 



by Jeremy Sutcliffe 


The Government is to penalize 
teachers who go on strike by altering 
their pension rights. As a result, a 
teacher who cams £12.00(1 n year, and 
who goes on strike for one day, will 
have lo pay a minimum £154.50 to 
protect his or her pension. 

Undcrthc change, announced at the 
weekend by Mr Kenneth Baker, 
teachers who strike will only be able to 
make up missing pension contributions 
if they make back payments of at least 
30 days. 

At present, a teacher's pension Is 
made up by employee's und em- 
ployer's contributions’ which amount 
to 15.45 per cent of Iris or her salary. 
For a teacher who earns £1,000 n 
month, that means £154.50. 

Because the changes apply to short 
bursts of strike action, as well as 
prolonged strikes, they throw Into 
dodbt any future rounds of rolling 
guerrilla strikes, which have been 
favoured by the teachers* two largest 
unions in recent years. 

At present, striking teachers cari 


immediately protect th'cir pensions by 
paying the employers' and employees' 
contnoutions For the days they are on 
strike. 

Teachers who are absent for reasons 
not connected with trade disputes will 
not be affected by. the changes. 

The changes arc subject to one 
month's contributions, including the 
Christmas period. The Education 
Secretory expects the new regulations 
lo come into force next April. 

The changes arc labelled “vindic- 
tive” this week by Mr Fred Jarvis, 
general secretary of the National Un- 
ion of Teachers. 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary 
of the non-striking Professional Asso- 
ciation of Teachers, also condemned 
the decision as “unreasonable and 
punitive”. 

■ “This is the season of goodwill and 1 
would have thought it is not the time 
for the Secretary of State to start 
clobbering teachers In this way. It 
, could well make matters worse,” he 
said. ' 
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Baker sets condition on 
grants to two l.e.a.s 


by Bert Lodge 


"Appointment of Chief Executive- 
per annum . . . Wc Tod U Is not nr»p:^ 
here (fic sort of qualities we 
Executive should huve. You **•:, .v;-; 
you arc good enough-'" 

From current job cippw'iunWs 
City Council, 


^ .Uversoa^ Aid- ’minister, Mr 


W)t. "hthdriiy control, 

Spending error 

rih iTvnOsifip sruMiriit fSS win 


books - and equipment for 


assfafe^ (pthc latest statistics from the 


Bri#| ‘-a'L . .v - .V * - - I uwiib ruiu 

reposed 


Two local education authorities have 
been placed “on probation” by Mr 
Kenneth Baker, the Education Secret- 
ary, for failing to respond adequately 
lo the new system of funding in-service 
training. 

When he announced an extra £7 
million to add to the £200 million 
allocated for 1988/89 on which giant is 
available. Mr Bpker said ibis week thut 
Haringey, and Liverpool’s share was 
conditional. 

“They have not made satisfactory . 
progress over the lost year. with their 
arrangcirients. I am making their gran) 
partly conditional on their im- . 
plententiug the improvements they 
claim 1 they will lie making.". . 


A spokesman for Harinaey said he 
thought the problems or the , two 
authorities were bromlly similar. A 
• light rein ' on spending hod meant 
- vacant adviser posts andarr inability Ip 
cope with the DES mbnitpring and 
returns system. 

The injection of funds will allow 
local authorities to spend £29U million 
on training next yc3r compared with 
£265 million in 1987/88 - a 9 per cent 
increase. L.e.a.s are expected to spend. 
£134 million on trailing in naiiuniil 
priority areas which are supported 
-with u 70 per cent Government grnrit; 
Training tor local needs attracts a SO. 
per cent grant, und local authorities 
are expected to spend £154, million, ■ 


PAT wishes all members of fhe teaching profession a 
Happy Christmas and hopes that 1988 will bring three 
gold rings: 

O The ring of truth In the debate about what Is needed 
to provide good education. 

O: The ring of confidence In teachers, upon whom all 
good education depends. 

O .The ring of professionalism In whatever teachers say 
and whatever they do. 


PAT PROMOTES PROFESSIONALISM 


If you join PAT now, you may do so at a special 
subscription rate and you will not make any further 
payment until 1990 . 

Full-time teachers and lecturers £50 

Teachers and lecturers In their 
first three years of service £25 

Part-time teachers and lecturers 
(half-time or less) £20 

One payment now will see you through to 
the end of the eighties! 

Write for membership details and application form to: 


A 
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PAT 

*■ Dept. EW ' 
Freepost 
• 99 Friar Gate 
DERBY DEI 9BR 
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Tipping the scales 
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Barry Hugill reports on work ahead for the MPs discussing the Education Reform Bill 

Slow march to the guillotine 




Victorfiin experience slimvs us flint educational interventfun lias little short-term potential as an antidote for economic dccl ne 


‘Elementary, my dear Homes’ 


A. s n sea pc emit for economic 


nnd respectable llncuge A V wuvn-rr-«r. — 7— — — 

, edinojiiitf ^decline were blessed could provide a dangerous return to the past, rather than 

th simVlnr Hashes pt insight, each - r ,•••■■ ; . 7 ' \ j < . . . i. 

Sf : # ' ■ ' ■: : a break-th rough to the future 

■ Magnus wrote: ;• .■ -~'y ‘ 11 111 '- 1 - - 


vMaghus wrote: ■ 

, ’ '■The ! reataoUtoft .tint Scftppl cur- 
I : rtcutaWaVe-whteiWng to dcprtth the • • 

V.' p^nffesSr-of .Ttb^ -natioo landine. '.t 

I" : 1 ^•* -J.*-- —£ ' ‘ JcJ\ *1 'rtAM.. • . -ti 


• prospects of Empire- ; Isl ‘.alcon-.- • >yeiir 

sldfirablc step In advance of theylew tepv 

l. ■ ; of the - last venomM sW% \i the ; rt;lhfe. 
I perception dl this fajdt *»Wch makes. : ?*• J 


V -make*. 7 

;l- ' bducflilonal . feform a.iiuly nfutonar. - 
, !nffuirl“ .. .■ . . 

M the prewar period . r, to which 
: V - Magjibs relett ■ r ’ it ton . be readily 
: I chtaolisHcd.' with - the advantage of ■' 
rl -hindsight, that the causes of efononnt 
1 decline cchired on the tnchsasing <le- 
ndencies in the industrial structure 
Mid in Ihe tending pattern of the 
nation, insuch situations, fiddling with . ; 
the .educational 'system cannot , holt 
economic dccli he as those who worked 
. in the coal, steel and shipbuilding 
industries lit 1 the 1930 s will, testify. 
Similarly, in am temporary Britain. 

. the Ingredients of a failing economic 
system arc inevitably li> be identified 
lurgcly within the economic system 
itseir, . ' • 

, Educutioniil inlcrvcntipn has little 
short-tomi potential as dn untidotc For 
! economic decline. Plainly the long- 
• n; rrn object Ives of economic nml social 
, : re generation mtu«t involve cducatiunal ; 

: reform: a better educated population 
1 working in a better organized economy 
: provide mutually suppor|ivC pie-re- 
uuisiles of economic success. 

. In scrutinizing the arguments fur 
government intervention in school syl- 
Uilmscs. I want to point to a previous 
' episode when this wus nctually uitcmp- 
icd. The historical period anu many of 
the uctiial details of the intervention 
arc uuite distinct from unylhing cur-' 
reutly envisaged. .They do. liOwevtr. 
■voliit up the possible dangers in too 
d etui leu intervention in school sylla- 
buses. 


’teacher was. wctlrril 
and he had no, choice 


iirje . dn ;thc : : *' and - taught. ffheip wouiq: oe 

irresistible’; those who would question any slmilar- 
it to transmit Hies with the historical episode de- 

■ j! ... .1 ’ .kJIuJ. ' !. nnnfnru iinn 


iiive 01 inuusuj. . . •. *■*»-/ ~**. • . V 

. .. Sofar, so good, “it wgsabw aljlve of correct; But as wj\s pointed our at the 
misdirected energy". "The impact on heginnmg., the intention is merely 10 
the teacher was passed on to the punil; ■ draw attention to the potential prob- 

‘Min.** iLi. AlA i.« 'ika .. Inme inhomni Jn rlMnilpfl {mvPninlfiilt 


k What; the department did to the - 



*A uniform syllabus 
is, in the nature of 
things, a bad syllabus* 
- Edmond Holmes, 
1911 

■ - (carter.- it compelled' .him to do to 
the child. .The teacher' who. is the 
slave pf another's will, cpnndi carry 
out his Instructions except by rrjok- 
Inu: liisjinpils the slavu of his own 
will. Tnc teacher ■ who has .been 1 


lems inherent in detailed government 
intervention in school curricula. Here 
Holmes was dear about the essential 
tlnielissiiess of the problem. After all. 
he said: 

“It is not only because mechanical 
obedience is fatal in the long run. to 
mental and spiritual growth, that the 
regulation oF elementary or any 
other grade of education hy a uni- 
form syllabus is to be depreciated. It 
is also because a uniform syllabus is, 
in the nature p f things, a bad sylla- 
bus. and because the degree (if its 
badness varies directly with the area 
, of the sphere pf educational activity 
that: dimes under its control.*’ 

In arguing that the problem was not 
specific to any historical period but ' 
recurrent. Holmes was aware that the 
syllabuses issued by the department in 
the Into 19 th century were “a grotesque 
blend or tragedy and farce . But he 
warned that the problem was not 
merely 10 do with the passing inade- 
quacies of the Government depart- 
ment, hut was much • more Fun- 
damental: 

■'.Let us of the enlightened Twen- 
tieth Century try bur hands at con- 
structing a syllabus” and in so dolns . : 


II straight into the trap Holmes 

rfor'ln Framing their schemes, those 
Wise utid experienced educational- 
ists* would find thfcmselvcs compel- 
led to take account of the lowest 
rather than of the highest level of 
actual educational achievement. 
What is exceptional nnd ex- 
perimental cannot possibly rind a 
place in usyllubiiswhichisio hind all 
schools and all teachers alike, and 
which must therefore be so framed 
that the least cupnhle teacher, work- 
ing under the least favourable conili- 





Thc Lower Revised Ci?de was un- i«ti; hisriiipils the slavu of his. own strutting a syllahiis" and in so doing 

plied. in I8fi2 in dviuentnry schools. will. Tna teacher who ha S , .been ’ , "entrust the drafting of schemes af 

fToni then until 1H95 u niu]pr,p»Tt ot . depHyed by his sypppufs offretj- ... .. .wdrk in the various, subject;. to' a 

the grartt received by each school was .■ -dom. liiitiattvc and resnonsibi iiy, > committee of :the wisest and most 

paid mi: the results af yearly examina*. v ; .■ .. gjlj gj Q ■” WJ°/) S ' 1 experienced educationalists in Eng- 

tiou held hy HM insjicctoriitc on a; except by depriving hL^ pupils pf the • land.' , 0 , 8 

dtfiiilcd svllnhus. fur mu la ted by the . wme vital qualities. • Holmes Was dbite sure the 


the grailt received by each school was 
palifon the results of yearly exnmina*. 
lion held hy HM Inspectorate on a 
detailed syllabus, furmulated by the 
Qdvernpicnt and binding on all 
schools j . , . 

fn 19 ) l Edmond Holmes, a former 


*The growing / 
impotence of tne 
teacher was the 
expense of increased 
government power* 


tions. may ho^e. when his pupils arc 
examined bn it, to achieve with 
decent Industry a decent modicum 
df success- Under the control of a 
uniform syllabus, the schools which 
are now' specializing und . ex- 
periitienHhg. and so giving a lead to 
thfe rest: would have to abandon 
whatever was interesting in their 
respective curricula, and fall Into 
line with the average school: while, 
with the consequent lowering or the 
current ideal of. efficiency, the level 


r ttid 1 Vtutt 

^^^•oncerhed 


yllnhus. formulated by the ■, ^ Holmes was qlllte sure the "resul- " line wih the n»XT«Mb 

~CT5>I Edmond Hol m «..fn r r dfaoh. .be 

: ati«r Inspector of ScbMls. wrote a ‘ JIEStS sR - jmnrisjuon qf.h series of "core* sylla- 1 fall*" u y 


•■The state, in prescribing! 
which was to be follpy 


mu il in social or personal cup^gj 1 
tions. wns guilty » n . c W 
orrcncc. It did all the thinking fww 
teacher. It told him in precise m 
wlmt he wns to do each year mag 
,'stundurd'. how he was to nawt 
cueli subject, nnd how fur he 
go in It: whut width of ground nt** 
tu cover; whnt mnouni uf «wj 
• . ledge; wltat degree of nccurai?® 
required for a ‘pass'. In otljerfl* 
it provided' him with his Wei* 
general conceptions, his motef- 
jnediale aims, his schem«!? r 
work. . . T 

“’rhe growing impotence oLM 
teacher was the expense ofinctfS* 
govemnienl power - educaww 
criteria sacrificed to political 
pcrnlivcs. Hence, il was 
that in his endeavour in aditf® 
tundtins to the lype of q*S*f 
which his experience of ilwW 
cxmniiiutinn led him to cxw«J* 
should grtulually deliver JmJS 
mind and soul, into the hawh« 

• officials or the department “J®; 
officials at Wltilchall wlw fjgS 
the yearly syllabus, nnd tlw 
in the districts who cxomincdjnj 1 '! 
One stream of gtivcmtcnlj pffljfL 
recent years has seen detail 
tcrvcnlion in school curnrc»E 
syllabuses as a way of ® rrcs ! £LS 
tain's economic decline. As a 
this policy seems to be treai^3 
wrong part of the patients ^ 
rather like putting an arm 
when the patient has tubercul^ 
On top of this the folly » s 2 JJr 3 
cd by the manner of 
mes’s strictures against - 
intervention warn us °« 
inherent in 0 policy of unhor^jj 
mnn core” curricula Mgre 
through detailed syllabus 
He warns of the inevitabl ^ I 
common denominator c 
such exercises. niwi*! 

In our state schools vve ja j 

'variety of abilities, ntatgP^ 
social characteristics. A si 
for achieving any wfwj „ 
■■cores”) witli such a P.LfiWj 
would \k the acceptance tw^g 
tin! strategies will 
classroom. 

amendable to uw^wjj ?h ibr^S; 
above for they depend ..gM, 
working knowledge 
vicinal difference in whicn*--^ 


Tatnne". to quote the great Jacobean 
riaywiiflhl. John Webster, "Is a right 
Thors. U she give ought, she deals it in 
snaD parcels. That she may take 11 
away all at one swoop." 

This, 01 sometliing like it. Is what 
om old Bob Richardson, doyBn of the 
jalinlrt Wing of ths National Union of 
Teachers, must lwve felt when he 
heard about the nominations for next 
Mai’s national executive committee. 

Comrade Bob, you'll remember, | 
ms being tipped just a couple of 
months ago as the man who might 
lake over from Fred Jarvis as the 
union's general secretary. His name 
was being put forward by shadowy 
[jguies who were trying to launch a 
“aopMoAvoy" campaign in the great 
succession race. 

As we all know now, that campaign 
backfired. Now I hear he has not even 
been nominated for next year’s 
naflonal executive committee. Like 
Webster's stage villain, as far as NUT 
politics is concerned, he's “caught an 
everlasting cold". , T 

Isit to be an exit (stage left or right, I 
am not quite sure, since he was the 


r ■ ■ ■ r. ■ ■ 


lend on Teachers' Association and on 
to Broad Left of the executive) from 
im politics for him? Watch this 
ipn. 

^amwhila, talking of the ILTA, 
earth and goodwill to all 
' » ■- »>"«r 

tfflMve 




ffio/BcJal Industrial action over cover, 
^exchange for support in fighting Job 
®j» proposed by the Inner London 
WKaitai Authority. 

After all the years of infighting 


I gather the celebrations went on long 
to the night. 


I hope that the 31 MPs currently ■ I 
serving on (lie Education Reform Bill 1 
'Committee get h kit of sleep over the l 
Christmas recess. Fnjr the next two 1 
months thev will work m least two late 
nights a week as they dutifully pore 
over each and every clause. 

They arc not quick workers. After 
111 hours of discussion they were still on 
the first clause with 147 to go. At that 
rate of progress, the infamous guillo- 
tine will come into operation some 
lime in February with the committee 
having discussed oulv 11 small portion 
of the Bill. 

The slow progress is the reason for 
the late nights. The MPs meet morn- 
ing. afternoon mid evening every 
Tuesday and Thursday. The evening 
sessions iiavc been Finishing at about 
1 1 pm but that could soon change as the 
all-night sittings come. 

Both Government and Opposition 
want as much discussion as possible. If 
the Government is seen to delay or cut 
discussion too brutally, it could face 
problems in the House of Lords. 

IF a substantial section of the Bill is 
guillotined in committee the peers 
could insist on working through those 
clauses not examined by the MPs. And 
to complicate matters lor the Govern- 
ment, there is no procedure to cut 
discussion in the Lords: if their 
lordships get uppity there is not a lot 
(hot can be done about it. 

Although Labour has much to gam 
from the imposition of a guillotine - it 
can claim the Government is trying to 
suppress debate - it cannot be seen to 
be deliberately holding up discussion 
in committee, thus providing the Gov- 
ernment with a ready-made excuse to 
impose a limit. .... 

Mr Jock Straw, Labours education 
spokesman, is blaming the Tories for 


point in discussion - living up to his 
reputation as a skilled parliamentary 
performer. This is not the case with till 
of his colleagues. . 

Mr Brian Sedgcmore, - the maverick 
left-wing Labour MP, took up 25 
minutes at one Committee meeting 
with a discourse on the meaning of life. 
He look in Aristotle, Sophocles and 
the late Canon Bennett in a speech that 
examined the nature of married life, 
the theological split in the Anglican 
church, the nature of sexuality and 
much more. Entertaining in parts, it 
sounded very much like n filibuster. 
Why he should want to filibuster 1 do 
not know nor, I suspect, do his Lnhour 
colleagues. 

A fair amount of time has also been 
taken up by Dr Dafydd Elis Thomas. 
Plaid Cymru MP for Merionnydd Nant 



wm- i 


EHMS 


riniu^ymi » *»*» j 

Conwy. Dr Thomas is quite reasonably 1^ straw: skilled 
* ■ aF din nil nn 


tivc MPs who held up the debate. 1 

I am not sure that this is true. For his 
part Mr Straw has been brief and to the 


concerned at the impact of the Bill on 
Wnles and has tabled a number of 
amendments. 

A quietly-spoken man, he is listened 
to with respect by both sides, but his 
analytical, reasoned approach does 
not lend itself to brevity. 

An added problem is the Parliamen- 
tary convention that MPs arc never- 
addressed by name but their consti- 
tuency. Dr Thomas is a mouthful for 
most of the English members. It is also 
difficult for the new members who are 
not familiar with the constituencies of 
their colleagues. Confusion arises 
from time to lime with Tory Dr Keith 
Hampson and Labour's Derek Fatch- 
ett. both of whom represent Leeds 
scats. On at least one occasion Mr 
Fatchett, the member for Leeds Cen- 
tral, has been referred to as the 
member for Leeds East. Whether he is 
flattered to be mistaken for Mr Denis 
Healey is not clear. 


^spiui iLlUBfl'ttHiy Id iw 

rhetorical Paddy Ashdown in the 
oratorial stakes. 

The Education Secretary is far and 


Angela Rumbold; flustered 


away the most impressive performer 
on the Government side. Love or hate 
him, he is the man everybody would be 
happy to have in their team. He cannot 
be ruffled. 

When he is in committee one senses 
that the Tore back-benchers know 
they have little to fear. 

He is, however, not always present 
and his Minister of State, Mrs Angela 
Rumbold, is not having a pleasant time 
leading in Ills absence. He does not get 
flustered: she does. She appears to 
have difficulty handling interjections 
or questions. Speaking to a brief she is 
competent - take it away and she 
flounders. . . , 

So far there has been little sign or 
back-hench Toiy dissent. There arc 
two potential rebels. Dr Hampson ana 
Mr Robert Key. MP for Salisbury and 
an adviser to the Assistant Masters and 
Mistresses' Association. Dr Hampson 
^ fl l owTito 

. I 1 WfnHe.r/ir.hlohf!F 


CUUkOtltrin 1 ■ . 

Mr Key, although "broadly suppor- 
tive” of the Government, has reserva- 
tions over the national curriculum. He 





iris total 


Bfepit on the back for the pupils and 
JtffofSl Helen’s RC primary school In 


.charity, Crisis at Christmas, simply by 
™ntog round and round the Crystal 
.Palace. 

fi happened back in November 
•nan the ILEA organised a sponsored 
nuf-maxathon to raise the cash to 
®hng some cheer to a lot of people 
who don’t normally have much to 
calebrata. 

The ILEA, has many enemies but 


h®hal£ of the homeless. And even 
pH® credit should go tpflfil-Shlb^.- 
wchief officer, who thought dfft l* the 
Place. '■ 

fir Stubbs wiao put his feet where his 
to«tfh is (I think that's the right 
«pression) arid completed the 13 - 
Pta miles in q<very reasonable time. 
.Further congratulations to Ruxley 
“krior Primary in EUtham who' col- 
toted £ 838 . And as this is Christmas 
j*eelt a little bit of self-congratulation 
» in orde*. We at The TES put on our 
tufflihfg shorts arid abutted round the 
pojttea raisjnd just oyer a £1,000. 

' Thank ypu'to everyone who ■ took 
P®i -;^ 28,000 was collected and as 
' 32 JJ read this ' someone, somewhere, 
be benefiting from your effotf and 
yBtiejosity, * . 


Failure to prevent vandalism 
could jeopardize heads’ jobs 


Schools where vandalism Is rift may 
need » change of leadership, says a DES 
IliiiUlhig Bulletin published last week. 

Security and school design are im- 
portant, says Hie report, but having a 
committed leader Is even more crucial. 

Crime Prevention in Schools: Practic- 
al Guidance contains references to 
heads’ responsibility for vandalism 
which have shocked the Secondary 
. Heads Association and the National 
Association of Head Teachers. 

The baftklct says that between 5 and 
10 per cent of local education author- 
ities’ school maintenance budgets is 
spent on repairing vandalism. 

Nationally, the cost of vandalism Is 
between £25 and £30 million although 
exact figures are difficult to calculate. 
This yields an estimated cost per pupil 

The report says good ma nageme nts 


by Linda Blackburne 

preventive measure.’’ 

The report “presupposed that the 
head could wave a magic wand", said 
Mr Hart. “We might find ourselves 
gelling Into great difficulties with re- 
cruitment. People arc not going Jo lake 
on a job If they feel their futures are at 
risk as a result or factors beyond their 

C °Buf Mr Hart said he Ihoughl heads 
were not sufficiently well acquainted 
with security measures. , 

The report also concludes that! 

□ A great deal of vandalism, theft and 

arson 1$ preventable;. . 

□ Many authorities Introduce hard- 
ware to solve llie problem when the 
cost-effective solutions ore manage- 
nient initiatives and good housc- 

j^hc § Importance of good manage- 
ment and the question or training 
courses for heads* 


□ Few authorities targeted resources 

based on on analysis of the relative risk 
of vandalism; . . _ . _ ‘ 

□ The value of exchange of informa- 
tion and forums such as the North East 
Schools Security Group. 

Mr Bob Dunn, education Junior 
minister, has said damage to schools 
can be prevented by combining good 
design wllh sensible security and good, 
management. He sees Hie booklet as a 
blueprint for feture work. 

Mr Dunn said: “We cannot afford to 
allow a wicked waste of resources on 
this scale due to the stupid, vindictive 
actions of a small minority.'’ • 

He went on: “It Is appalling that 
three out of a hundred English schools 
suffer a malicious rire each year. We 
must all be very concerned about me 
distressing Impact on Hie life of these 
schools which In many ways is worse 
than the physical damage.” 


™ 4 lead to more scientifically literate 
™dts.: Tbat is thie t^m 'of the latest 
Is initiative, whldh alms to clarify 
UKa thinking among the young: 


specialize. 

Ivor Goodson is 
at the University of 



very much more thHl should be done 
than just sacking the head.” 

- Mr David HaH, the NAHT’s general 


-H. JS ! 1 r n_. a rjTJT; i7» 


put together by a steering committee 
without? teacher representatives, pro- 
vides a simplistic set of solutions . 

There tv as nq doubt that a head hnd a 
major responsibility in setting high 
standards and Initialing rapid action* 
But Mr Hart added: f, A new , person 
should be pul .In* charge - as, a last 



Brian Sedgcmore: filibustered 

says the idea is fine, but flawed unless 
more teachers are recruited m the 
foundation subjects. 

At some point in the committee 

amendment allowing local authorities 
qifar ficWfrips nnd sudrlflcs. It 
w«„ introduce, a clause to outlaw 

“bogus” degrees. It looks as if they will 
be the only two major changes to come 
out of the Committee. 

Unions’ 
response 
to reforms 
criticized 

A former president of the Association 
of University Teachers has criticized 
the education unions for “ failing to get 
their act together” over the Govern- 
ment's Reform Bill. 

Dr Andrew Taylor,, of Liverpool 
University, questioned why the unions 
had not organized a joint protest 
against the Education Bill. "Why are 
wc relying on the Notional Union of 
Students to declare a day of action?" 
he asked, referring to the rally the 
NUS is holding in London in Febraaiy. 

. Dr Taylor, who was speaking at the 
AUT's winter council in Hull, also 
attacked university vice-chancellors 
for foiling to speak out effectively. 
Why had there been no letters to the 
rcss from “the great and the good" in 


Poor' outlook: vimSsm accounts for between 3 and 10 per. cent of l.e.a.s 
maintenance . Wgtf 


But the dons' main attack was on the 
issue of academic freedom. This, rhev 
argue, is threatened -by* Mr Kenneth 
Baker’s decision to end academic te- 
nure. So far the Education Secretary 
hus resisted calls for n guarantee of 
academies* right to free speech to be 
written into tlic Bill. , 

Earlier, the union's new president. 
Dr Ekkehard Kopp. of Hull Universi- 

S i, accused the Govern menl of a 
naked assertion of state power”. 
The Bill showed the Government 
was unable to tolerate an independent, 
critical university system, and was 
attempting to destroy all. vestiges of 
academic Ire ctlom. he stud. 
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NEWS 



[ The Government's working group on maths 
teaching has aroused the wrath of the 
Education Secretary. Its interim report - 
along with a critical letter from Mr Baker 
and the announcement of its chairman’s 
resignation — were published last week. Ian 
Nash reports 



thf times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT *,,» Iga^O^-AT.ONAL SUPPLEMENT. 2S..2..7 


Deck the hall with boughs of 
holly - and let’s show them 
what we can do! 

As the nation prepares to 
subside en masse before the 
small screen for the now 
traditional pre-packaged 
Yuletide, schools everywhere 
have been celebrating the 
glorious diversity of live 
entertainment. Here are a few 
examples of seasonal concerts, 
plays and festivals in 
progress. 
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Pulling the T in Christmas by King’s Heath Infants School, Birmingham 









eport angers Minister 


I Same aspects < *S iiih t hem. 'Hies would he 
J hotter taught in technology mid art 
I classes. nccorUing to t Fic national cur- 
i nViifuni ninths working group report 
that fins moused the fuiy of the 
Education Secretary. 

Among the few decisive statements 
ill the otherwise vvnoJJy report tin* 
assertions that calculators should he 
more widely used in primary maths 
than I lie Cockcroft Report suggested, 
ami ••testing’* of young children should 
he limited to classroom observation. 

. Neglect of mathematics by other 




In a letter In the working party 
dinirninu. Professor Roger Blin- 
Sroyle. whose resignation for "person- 
al reasons” accompanied the publica- 
tion of the report. Mr Baker said the 
chapter on attainment targets “offers 
scarcely any discussion of how the 
groups approach will deliver age- 
related targets which e:ui be attempted 
and assessed at a range of levels ’. 

He was angry at their failure to give 
teachers, pair ills and pupils u dear 
frame of reference by winch to mea- 
sure progress. “In its future work I 
• •’ roun to tackle this with it 


continuing development should hold 






nsz 


SVOIMUUUW 
MIT 


study hased on research evidence cur- 
rently available and information about 
good existing practice.” 

Despite the claimed lack of time, the 
working party has recommended that 
assessment be brood, reflect good 
practice and enable pupils to demon- 
strate *' what they knmv rather than 
what they don’t know". 

The report also sees "great merit" in 
assessments taking the form »1 a 
“mathematical profile” rather than a 

i. I . 1 . 1 _ liL. 


bilities towards other bodies llie is 
chairman oF the School ^r r ira | uin 
Development Committee], I. have re 
luctantly come to the conclusion that I 
can no longer carry the heavy load 

'"m? Duncan Graham, the former 
Suffolk chief education officer and 
pioneer of teacher appraisal, is o 
replace him. Mi Graham is now 
executive with Humberside County 
Council. 


Nmionn! Cuin'riihirn: Mtithrnuiin'} 

Wink ini! thou /•. Intnim Kc/iort. is 


Dissident 


urges start 

to testing 
at seven 

Age-related testing of ail seven-far- 
olds should be introduced wiinonl 
delay, vays Professor Sig PraiiTof ih 
Nut it mill Institute for Economic iff 
Social Research. ^ 

A member of the nuritinaifflto- 

n.uilinmiitir-c wnrkina. nbW- . 
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Lmg Iff// Comprehensive In Hast Sussex held a Saxon feast of bangers 
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iocftwell Juniors livened up the ILEA carol festival 
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• The DES-fundcd feasibility study 






Wtvtfco abort 1 : n- . :>Vi l OTv?W.dlnMeo£ i the .report are now 

■ - f '■* PP : Usdes vtho; ; group 1 tiMdfr- bsfntPCdnaidgtcdby. the mathematics 

■ - 

-wSTho group has-; - lri« deatSttertipt toreassUre them that ; Tor flexibility and some creahvlty m the Attainment, Targets and Assessment in 
hot mmfa more: progress in. their think- : the proposed timetable -will not biithe: : approach ot pupils to thO; subject; •_ the^PHmary Phase, report of the 
,1hg afejiut atlalnpienii targe t a i!md : progi •'>. ; final wprid on what Is taught. In His resignation letter, Professor mathematics feasibility study, is also 

1 ' : wo»&J» why thepto^peqt 6f , Blin-Stpylesald: /‘ONn my.resp'onsl- available on request from the DES. 

tite .'tuU' text t>f .the • Bdubatioti Secretary’s letter to Professor Roger Blin-Stoyle 


'tfMimlMur .N,. 1 . E. fRhdltfflStQf the , report are now 
ij *h.® mathematics 

^andsome^M^^ in the Attainment Targets and Assessment In 
pupils to thO; subject! the ^PHmary Phase, report of the 


vV': c. V'.*' " ' • 

DearPfdfessor 
BUn-Stoyle ■ 

Thank you for your letter of November 
30 covering Uu interim report of (he 
mathematics working group. 

' I inn grateful to the group for the 
careftil thought It has given to the 
Importance of Fostering positive atti- 
tudes to mathematics (chapter 2 of the 



report) and to the nature of mathema- 
tical activity (chapter 3). 1 am, how- 
ever, disappointed that the group has 
not made more progress In their think- 




ing about attainment targets and prog- 
rammes of study. 

- In particular, chapter 4 on pttaln- 

- ment targets offers scarcely any discus- 
sion of how (he group's approach will 

- deliver age-related targets which can be 
attempted and assessed at a range of 
levels to cover pupils of different abili- 
ties and maturities. Indeed, the group 
sepm to envisage the suine attainment 

' targctsopplylng to all ages from 5 to US. 

! have to sny that I regard It os essential 
to establish a clear structure or age- 
related targets ; In ' order to give 
teachers, pnrqnts and .pupils n clear 
frame of reference p gainst which to 
measure progress. I understand (hat 
pupils of the same age can exhibit a 
wine rapge of inathnnnticnl ability. 
And I have raid that 1 want to avoid 
setting qualitatively different targets in 
terms of areas of knowledge, skills or 
understanding Tor children of different 
ability. Uut within common targets, 
accessible, to all pupils, it should be 
possible to specify the normal range of. 
attainment at the key age points. lit Its 
ftirthcr work*-! want the ■ gi^wp to . 
tackle this as a matfer orurgency^Th^ 
science group’s Interim fepdft olfejii , 


ohe model of an approach, to this 
problem. 

In returning to the formulation of 
attainment targets, I want the group to 
ihlnk^ carefully about the balance be- 
tween areas of mathematics. 1 accept 
that areas of mathematics are Inter- 
related and that pupils need a bread 
mathematical education without undue 
emphasis an any one area. However, it 
does not follow (hat all areas should 
have equal weight In (he curriculum. 
The group themselves have said In 
chapter 3 of their report that "number 
forms an essential and central part of 
school mathematics". This must be 
right: our priority for the mHjorlly of; 
pupils up to the age of 16 must be to 
ensure that they are equipped at least 



f£ •. 


with a basic numerlcaf competence. I Professor Blln-Stoyle: no longer In 

was therefore surprised that the favour : • 
group's exemplification of attainment In the world of work) On the other ' 


targets In chapter 4 offered no exam- 
ples tor number. Iniiltartlier work 1 
shall expect (he group to give priority to 
developing targets designed to: ensure 
that pupi» have a secure foundation 


that pupUS have a secure foundation _ 

and confidence. in the understanding recognise the' risks" as well as the! 1 8^ p ^hope thaUhls clariflca- 

and use or numbers. , •. 'opportunities which calculators In the ' ri L5 nab,t *!?' A . p mBke 

N It wiU also be essential for the glrqu|p c(asf5i*com orTeh • Jasfer prognss on (hc vital and urgent 

to address the reic of calculators and The programmes; of .study for . SE,? 1 l . i 1 . ,he T ar ® engaked. It 

J lhar new technology In the matberaa- mathematics will; follow from the C? “P lrt “|catlon 

cs curriculum. 1 note the group’s view attainment targets which (he srouo j™ 0 the chSirman around the end of 

(chapler 3> that early access (o calcula- . establishes. They , should include a *’ e t bruar y hi resppet of progress knade. 

tors curt help pupils understand ;num- common cteipehit frir. all pupils. SDecU x am graMul to members of the 
ber .and tljat attalriuient target* foV, fled In sorite detall and reflectJno Male ^“p for - the considerable tlnfe and 

numbcfahouW lake the calculator AiUy ; 'levels bt^ltaliiment. Beyond Hus. the ;i “’^^heyhave devoted to the exercise 
Into aCcount.Tl wlli be Importani ror Pt^BratniWM Of study ghould Mi o . ‘W, 1 ! appreciate that it will make 
the group’s (liial report to offer a -a Tather ;,brdader mapping of (he r'F°TO u -S ^^^^n thelr time dur- 
substantive discussion of the Issues to . ground corresponding to the fnit range • he nc X f . si* 1 months- 1 i 

which Hie i availability oT cheap,; but : or alUlnihent eicpMed withln. the : of 1Wa fe Rcr)lo all 

'h™* 11 *’ POwerful and sophlstl- Htmindi^i taroets.Th devSSg math ®|!? , « llk8 group and 

rated , calculators give rife. On thfl one • programipw. Tif study the erSuo wii ° • UW chalnnan, Dyn-'an Gm-biu 
hand they cipvbe r a: learning aid. and need^ ^toconslder dndJhstijytTir . *-&wis can nave access to 


hand, it must be hnportarti that pupUs W ava,,a ? >6 and 

themselves understand and are profl- ^ bout 8°°d P r « c - 

dent In the various mathemalloU op- ‘ j ‘ havc . ... . .. 4 ' . 

eratlons that can now be done electrohl- k-L* ^ attempted in thU .letter to 

eaDy. Your Anal report wlU need to ‘ -. ®} e i r, e . n A 8 ® f „ ,he 


open-ended practical "problem-solv- 
ing" approaches and the more tradi- 
tional pencil and paper practice of 
Important skills and techniques. 

in chapter 1 of their Interim report 
the group anticipate (he need for 
further work after they have mnde 
their final report, Including research 
and development. The group are quite 
right to Identify the need for continuing 
development of the mathematics cur- 
riculum: It caiuiol stand still. However, 
curriculum development across all core 
and foundation subjects will bo a 
central function of the National Cur- 
rkulum Council and the Curriculum 
Council for Wales. I see no reason why 
(he prospect of continuing development 
should hold the group hack from-' 
recommending attainment targets ail'd 
programmes of study based on/re- 
**arch evidence currently available and 
Inrqnnaflon about existing good prnc- 

. J have attempted In thU letter to 


ilcscurritnluin. X note lhe group's view 
(chapter 3> that early access to calcula- 


youp’s task. I hope that this c|arlflca- 
Hon will enable the group to make 
fester progress on (her vital arid urgent 
work on which they are engaked. It 
would be helnftU.td lirive an indication 
from the chplnniut: around- the end of 


fferent (he group’s final report to ofrer a ■a iwther ^br^ader tnapriing <of -the j 
nrgets, substantive discussion of the Issues lo . • groantj corresponding to Uie fUU range 
be which Uie availability of cheap, ; but of attatmhent' eiraecfed 'wlriiiri »W- 
inge of. Increasingly ' pfiwerfru and sophlstl- ' attalnriumt .trirtS.Tri 'devSl SS 
• «t Its ; irated, calculators give H?e. On Ihfl one ■ programirim aT stofi the ereui? Sit 


tup will 





Wi ««.■-» ■ ' S?pS? such 36 “ ra P““ r 

Wd^hiy^d M>Md tu 


O.nd Gwcrnyfed assessrid flic*! 'Wells. 


which he condemns the 
"usionishing Inck of I 

' tC Te«s already exist for core w^ 

' at various ages and. while not m 
they Ahhidd Jbc implemented no# m 
■ modified Iritier. he says. _ 
"If the grpun, continues °" 

■ , sent Unas It .catudlake.o very long i* 

: before ;thd .national Ciitrlcuwiif j* 
first tests arc effectively pul# 

, nationwide use," lie sun's in a «* 
attack on another member, DrwJ 
gnret Brown, who said recently t# 
effective tests amid tukc ye# If 
devise and put into effect. . i 
His note of dissent criticize* ^ 
interim report Tor fuiling to add# 
sufficiently the problem of rti*l. 
standards. He is also ulnrmed b?j* 
alleged luck of consideration f« * 
‘‘appnllina atlniumcnt gap'* boti# 
British children and their ovei** 
peers. ! . 

Syllabuses arc too broad and yell* 
expectations in specific tasks are# 
low. For example, the division * 
fractions which the lowest two-IWf® 
of the ability range nehievc In 
Germany is tnougnt "inappropriate** 
the lowest 40 percent hcre v ,hcsainv. 

And since high standa rds ol iiuiffj. 
cy were a prerequisite for fur} 
education courses to train clectiT 
und mechanics, colleges must set 
Itibitively high entrance rcqUire#J 
to ensure that students have the y. 

. quired levels of numeracy. '.i 
"Consequently, a very much grefft 
proportion of the workforce - In i 
majority - is able to reach at 
1 craftsman-status in France, GCf- 
and Japan." • ... 

Professor Prais attributes tne 

standards of Industrial training/ 
entirely to the broad, 
and nebulous school mrifhs ci 
. lum. “The success of Gertw 
Japanese schooling in matwtn" 

I believe, largely attributed 
roweir curriculum which > ». k - 
morc sharply for each class. 

, He mattes no apologic? 
vocational stance and says . 

« failed to represent tnj^ 
rents and employersi '’rrSi; 
"Once we have the qujfj 
basic numeracy right, twa.w 
think about what wc arc #JfW 
in mathomaticcalering 
teacners- . 

Copies of the report 
from Powys County. 

Lindens, Spa Road, w^7j.; , l 1, 
(Walls. I i k ; i i » » 
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pe^ta of the, 

“ lul "erineth Baker Is being selective; 1 hpt kriStTThd'^JtriJi^rJ 
S^df pplriloh polls./ we'whqtto - khotyiThe | .union," lie says 
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Smaller MSC distributes largess 


Despite tlic Govcmmcnrs drastic 
pruning of its activities, (he Manpower 
Services Commission is to remain the 
nation's big spender. Its budget fur. 
new year totals nearly i3 billion. 

The MSC corporate plan published 
this week, the last before its mime is 
changed to the National Training 
Commission to reflect its reduced role, 
indicates that the agency is losing 
nearly half its staff. They work in the 
employment services, once the MSC's 
prime function, which are being re- 
turned to the Department of Employ- 
ment. 

But although the employment ser- 
vices. which include the Job Centres, 
have many junior staff, they cost fnr 
jess to run than the MSC's training 
activities. Between them, (he Youth 
Training Scheme and the Community 
Programme (to be absorbed into the 
new adult (raining programme) 
accounted for iwo-lhirds of lust year's 
mini budgeted expenditure of £.1.(132 
million. 

NeW year's estimated spending is 
down in £2.05(1 million, hut is planned 
(ori.se again m well above £3 billion in 

I JlWfi/9 mid in continue In climb in (fie 
following two years. Staffing is to drop 
from the old level of just under 24, (Slit 
to J2.61H) by next spring, with a further 
small reduction in (he following year. 

Reflecting the reduction in the scope 
of the Commission's responsibilities, 
the plan makes Jirrlc attempt to set out 
a strategy for combat ting unemploy- 
ment. It states that the Coni mission's 
rufc over the five years die plan covers 
wifi be to help improve the country’s 
competitiveness and support employ- 
ment growth by fostering the develop- 
ment of u belter-trained and more 
adaptable workforce. 

Tiie Commission says that the New 
Training Initiative ' objectives - 
apprenticeship and occupational train- 



Esflmated MSG expenditure at cash prices 


mm 


Youlh Training Scheme 
Community Industry scheme 
Adult & Occupational Training 


Community Programme 
Voluntary Projects Prograr 
Employment rehabilitation 


Non Advanced Further Education 
Technical & Vocational Education 
Initiative 
STEPS 


£M 

940.2 

25.0 

317.1 

1.068.0 

14.5 

18.6 
112.7 


1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

£m 

£m 

&n 

1,115.6 

1,227.7 

1,233.7 

26.5 

27.3 

28.0 

488.5 

541.9 

655.8 

1,071.0 

1,174.1 

1,205.4 

12.9 

12.7 

13.0 

25.4 

23.4 

23.4 

116.4 

118.3 

121.2 

89.4 

83.8 

109.5 


1890/91] 


But industry 
keeps its 
wallet dosed 


Winter breaks 


£m 

1,264.5 

28.7 

669.7 

1,235.8 

13.3 

25.4 
124.2 


The Governments confident belief 
that the universities can luok to 


businessmen for a significant narl of 
their funding was put sharply into 
perspective Inst week. 


that no one wants 


)RTS INJURIES 


General employment sendees 
Restart 

Sheltered employment 
Enterprise Allowance Scheme 
Geographical Mobility 
Other employment services 
Professional and Executive 
Recruitment 


These services were transferred 
to the Department el Employment 
in Autumn 1987. 


Ms Daphne Park, the former diplo- 
mat who is now principal of Somer- 
ville College, pointed out to an audi- 
ence of senior industrialists that they 
had provided only C2 million nut of the 
£3(J million that Oxford got from 
non-government sources last year. 

Ms Park, who was delivering (he BP i 
lecture at the Royal Society of Am. 


turned the screw by reporting that, 
even at this figure. Oxford was said to 
be getting five times as much as (he 
average university. 

Ms Park said she hoped that this 
would change. “1 know that industry 
feels, with some justice perhaps, (hat it 
is being asked to pay for basic research 
which ought to he paid for by the | 
Government. Unfortunutely . . .it is 
only too likely that if industiV does not 
nnv for some of the research effort in 


TOTAL PROGRAMMES 


2,998.1 2,916.6 3,209.2 3,290.0 3,372.2\ 


Skills Training AgBncy 
Support Services 


I TOTAL MSC 


3,032.4 2,950.4 


T242TB 3Mo 3W.i\ SS&Sm 


Too many pupils return 
from skiing trips on 
crutches and part of 
the blame is being laid 
at their teachers' chalet 
door. Jane Last reports 


Plan Travel, believed that children 
should only ski with an instructor in 
formal lessons and have no ‘Tree 
skiing" time at all. Others encourage 
teachers to ski with the children and 
supervise practice sessions. 

What looks so very beautiful is 
among the most hostile environments 
an earth.” said Mr John Shedden, 
director of coaching to the English Ski 
Council. “You forget you are moving 
to the edges of outer spnec. and forget 


Many of the UKl.OUO-plus children who 
go skiing with their schools each year 


an 


arc supervised by teachers who are not 
qualified for such work. 


And, perhaps unsurprisingly, 98 per 
cent of injuries to pupils arc sustained 
not during ski school lessons but while 
they are “free skiing" with their 
teachers. 

. The English Ski Council has recently 
developed a Ski Course Organizers 
Scheme to help close the gap between 
the responsible teacher and the in- 


structor, but ft was fiercely criticized at 
a conference on the problems of safety 
in school skiing earlier this month, 
because it leads to no qualification. 

'It is not worth (he paper it is written 
on, " said Mr Martin Styles, outdoor 
activities adviser for Kent, “unless it 
includes a formal approisnl of the 
teacher's abilities, ft is merely an 
attendance certificate . ” 

Whether teachers should be qual- 
ified to supervise skiing is a conten- 
tious issue. Hick is little support for 
the view that they should: It would 
an end to skiing for most school- 
Very few teachers hove such 
i edification. 

Sme PE ndvisers at the conference 

«fm. which whs organized 

• - |Cf . 


the universities, it will get no support 
at nil. and industry will he the first to 


ing re form; full-time education or 
(raining at work experience tor all up 
to 18: mid the opening-up of training 
opportunities to rid ults - will go on 
being the centre of its vocational 
education and training strategy. 

And it is in pursuit of the NTI 
objectives that the Coni mission feels it 
hns n growing part to piny in the 
schools system. 

It defines as one of its priorities for 
the next five years helping to develop 
more relevant and practical curricula 
and (caching approaches which have 


industry's confidence "through the 
Technical and Vocational Education 
Initiative and in the light of the 
requirements of the proposed national 
curriculum.'' 

Among its other priorities are 
helping: 


get a recognized qualification for em- 
ployment. 

It also aims to: 

□ encourage "employers and Indi- 

immet in IruinlnQ 1 


suffer.” 


There was it very real difference, she 
said, between delivering a product to 


viduals" to invest in (raining; 

□ help industry and individuals to 
make the best use of vocational educa- 
tion and training provision; 

□ continue to improve the responsive- 
ness of vocational education and train- 
ing to local and national needs; and 

□ identify and help industry to meet 
key skill requirements and reduce skill 
shortages. 


□ to set up u coherent national 
framework of standnrds-hased voca- 
tional qualifications; mid 

O in the development of u coherent 
vocational education mid training 
structure so (hot all young people can 


suit the needs of the market and 
working nut a programme of teaching 
and research to last for at least 20 


years. 

The real question wns how industry 
was to prosper and how the education 
essential for thnt prosperity was lobe 
enabled to survive and flourish. 


Edited by 
Mark Jackson 
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Educadpnal Supplement and we ydU 
you a free copy.of THe Coflins Dictionary; and 
Thesaurus (worth £ll. 95) • 


Thlspne handy volume offers an up-to-date 
dictionary and a practical thesaurus, die entries of 
which atellsted alphabeticailywlth each, entry 
place^ on the satpe page as the corresponding 
dtaionany entry. 


Meanings, spellings, pronunciation, usage, and a 
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Simply complete and return die coupon below, 
together with your cheque or credit catd number 
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i uc ski course uraomzer Scheme 
raises the awareness or our responsibi- 
lities to secure the greater safety of our 
children, enabling them to enjoy and 
appreciate the full splendour of the 
mountains. 

‘‘But hundreds of teachers take 
thousands of children skiing and super- 
vise them on the slopes. Tne teacners 
need guidance to do that; they don't 
need qualifications." 

The SCO scheme is in two parts. The 
first aims to “enable teachers to orga- 
nize schools* ski courses safely, re- 
sponsibly. and efficiently". It includes 
seven hours of theory and six hours' 
practical tuition on a dry ski slope. 

The second part consists of six days' 



[ iractical tuition in a ski resort, with 
bur theory sessions. But it does not 


(our theory sessions. But it does not 
lead to a qualification awarded by the 
English Ski Council. 

Mr George Howard, PE adviser for 
Somerset, said: “In our county we 
state that unless teachers have a qual- 
ification they can take children to the 
slopes and brine them back, but cannot 
go skiing with them. Ail children have 
tour hours' tuition at ski school. There 
is no Tree skiing'. 

“We are dealing with a proficient 
teacher, approved by the head and the 
l.e.n.. who does a week's course and 


could be legitimately allowed to super- 
vise children after lessons. But the 
ESC should give a qualification certifi- 
cate as in other sports. Take canoeing- 
one does a course and gets a qualifica- 
tion." 

The Scottish National Ski Council 
offers a Ski Leader Certificate, which 
is a teaching qualification aimed at 
staff who take children skiing at 
weekends. It is a tough, seven-day 
continuous assessment course orga- 
nized by local authorities, often at 
minimal cost to the teacher, or by the 
national sports centres. It covers ava- 
lanche risks, navigation, ski accident 
procedures, ski techniques as well as 
basic teaching, and is only open to 
teachers who are good skiers. 

Mr Stan Palmer, outdoor education 
adviser for Wolverhampton, was ada- 
mant that teacheis should not be 
allowed to supervise skiing unless they 
had the Scottish qualification. 

“Skiing is the most dangerous of all 
outdoor pursuits and potentially in the 
most hostile arena," said Mr Palmer. 
“Normally, conditions are very 
dangerous. There are 130 accidents 
per lOJXX) skiiers." 


This meant that skiing was more 
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tyne teaching unions 
Creeling the need 
* or public relationsadvice. 

F jncis Beckett finds out 
Wiy . 


know the truth,” he says. The NUT is 
considering other consultancies on a 
long-term basis. 

Industrial action and the decision to 
stop joint membership with the 
National Association of Head 


The union does, however, e: 


sr, employ a 
parliamentary consultant. Mr Ken 
Weelch, former Labour MP for 


Ipswich and an ex-NASUWT execu- 
tive member. 


Teachers resulted in n 10.8 per cent 
membership drop between 1985 and 


un l?i ,s bow become Intage- 
S™- Declining membership. Uc- 
power, and , eight 

3 ^ ‘?° ro , government which does not 

JJ v,cws ,IRve forced a 

tJfrciltink of their collective ntti- 

diutry° Wl,r£ k ^ ,e cwfnmunictitlons to - 

ui£ TUC-flffiliated teachiri 

fiSSi? Nittlonal Union 




1986. Mr Jarvis refuses to panic, saying 
the decline is “boHomlngout", but this 
seems an odd time to dismantle the 
publicity deportment odd put its func- 
tions into other departments. And it 
seems too late to commission opinion 
research about a Bill already pub- 
lished. 

The NUT has not commissioned 
ordinary “quantitative" research, 
which tells you that X per cent of the 
population will vote Tory or can't tell 
lharg&rinc from butler. It wants in- 
depth "qualitative" work Involving 
croup discussions, which is sophisti- 


The three non-TUC affiliates have 
gained members, especially AMMA, 
which in 1985 announced figures which 
put it as the second biggest teaching 
union, rather than the NASUWT. By 
1986 it had added another 8 per cent. 
There ore no professional public rela- 
tions officers, lobbyists or consultants 
in AMMA but there is a sophisticated 
communications philosophy which 


would find favour In City consultan- 
cies. Its architect is Peter Smith, due to 


become Joint general secretary in 
January. 

“We have decided to place our 
emphasis on the quality and frequency 
of our communications with our mem- 
bers. One can always get press cover- 


f7? rTTTTZTTT tutiTTit^TTra ¥ Hit wTTriY-, 


nidri. of 


niu^njiHiustera ana’ i 
£nELT c ^; hers need friends aria 

^diy: Both hnvc lost rticm- 
nnfjta * , i NUT's appointment of a 


nuhiL- NUT's appointment of a 
NAfcTu3l tions consultancy and the 
aren^Tj 5 usfc *« opinion research 
nT v ? hil ] 'hey seem. 

jjg ffi jsgsaes- 

».*“_TCPUtab e nrarlltlnnArcI Hi it I tin 


TTie union -will not say how much it 
costs, but it may well ran to five 
figures. ! . . 

The ■ NASUWT , commissioned 
“quantitative" research from MORI 
earlier this year when If wanted to 
know what its members thought of the 
union. Not surprisingly in a profession 


I kwll*i ff . fi ij: * V-1 * »;» } f J >. f > ■ 


With competing unions; its members 
seem to be satisfied. It might have 
been more helpful to know what 


nod-members thought. 

The NASUWT lost members over 
industrial action too - although not 


for iraoc union circles, 

which, built : 

-imputation, the Dress and external 


yinvii, wuni •. 

rt ij£putat |0 n, the press snd external 
^ftpns department, is being trim- '• 
tne leadership of the nfao , 

.FJjUQIn mnrp fhnn 6h^nna aim KkilM; 


‘WflhHfj - I- • ww twiw Wl ill** HfUJJ / 

^7,2 m ore than anyone else to build i,. 

secretary Fred'Jarvis. Its 
l^iqmtations professionals r have 
fes spnc and education Jdufrtal- ‘ 

! Ii2d^°*®* t,ln 8 th ^ scrvice [ hey are. j. 


industrial action too -.although not 
nearly so ;■ many. Like Fred Jarvis, 
deputy . gdnpraf. secretary Nig?I de 
Gruchy refuses topanic. “The bunnies 
and the fairies ran for shelter in the 
Assistant Masters and Mistresses 
Association and the Professional 
Association of Teachers. " he says 
cheerfully. . Neither does he feel in- 
clined to make a special effort to get 
favourable media coverage. There are 


fUrVtif -.'-p 

no plans to bring in communications 
oroFessionhls. 


professionals. , ’ , .• 

“Trade unions dp. not get a fair 


‘Lsensitlye to any sugges- 
iff ri n ^ consultants U reiateo to , 

ni Of fKp All i 


A I uwv uitiuira a—’ — 

b rpss. Most papert are only interested 
When we are doirig things they do not 


iflP *1. - rt 7 v , C « icjn its* , • 

PiiilS rt? iS f ' tHc tieprirtment. AH - 
^j.Jf? v VPUld Associates have becn :j , 
U’ opinion research on ; 
E^'4 e *‘io n BiU. “We. ' 
fo , B ? kor ls selective 
^ Opinion polljs. We W0ht td.v 


like. We could improve oiir image by 
never taking industrial action, but in 


XhM cate, pur mem^cts' nay would be 
even wbrsif than if is. Public relations 


people, know the media,’ but they do 
not know the subject and they do not 
know the union/ he sfeys. 


we control what we ourselves put out. 

“We do not cany any political 
luggage around with us. Sq we are free . 
dfthe problem which afflicts ohe 
teaching union - of desperately look- 
ing for a political left-luggage office," 
Without taking brealh. he adds: "We 
make a point of not attacking other 
unions." •' . 

So the only media professional to be 
found at the AMMA s headquarters is , 
the port-tiroe editor of its journal, who 
after January 1 will be Wendy .Berlin- 
er, a former education, correspondent 
on The Guardian. AMMA : retnlns 
three MP “consultants", one from 
each main party. The NAHT is now 
the only teaching union which hires 
professional lobbyists and last month - 
announced that - Politics International 
would help it to amend the Education 
Bill. 

. This should be the tjme when the '■ 

: PAT, with its guarantee of never going 
on strike and its good relations with 
Government, mihistcrs, should make 
its long-awaited breakthrough. It has 
gainea members, but hot as fast as 
AMMA. With no professionol public 
. relations officers, Ihe PAT is known 
among journalists for a “scatter-gun" ; 
approach to sending out press releases. 
But It is proud of its coup in setting up 
coverage in the Daily Express earlier 
this month for its views on violence 
towards teachers. 


rainier added that few people died on 
the slopes. “Were fatalities nigheT. our 


out of the lives of children.” 

Mr Brian Calvert, Cambridgeshire 
outdoor education officer, pointed out 


tne slopes, "were totalities nigneT, our 
concern would be greater," nc said. 

Emphasizing the comparative safety 
of ski schools, he so id that only 3 out of 
4,500 children at one Bulgarian resort 
suffered fractures during formal les- 
sons. But 4fl of (hem hncfbeen injured 
while skiing with their teachers. 
“These were the same children. In the 
same conditions, on the same slopes." 
he said. “The only difference was the 
leadership.” 

Alcohol was another concern. “In 
Austria it is estimated that 25 to 31) peT 
cent of all ski accidents are alcohol- 
related," Mr Palmer said. "It is 
claimed that stories we hear on under- 
age drinking apply to a minority. What 
is this minority doing following me 
around the Alps?" 

An outdoor pursuits teacher from 
Manchester accused l.e.a.s such as 
Wolverhampton of ruining the plea- 
sure of the mountains. “1 don’t want to 


that there were great advantages in 
experienced teacners leading their 


own youngsters skiing. "There is 
tremendous interchange between 


teacher and pupil." 

Mr Dane Oliver, adviser for Hnmp 


shire, was concerned about the legal 
Implications. “If l.e.a.s arc sued we 


have to prove our staff are competent. 
With legal aid, parents have nothing to 
lose ana everything to gain by suing the 
local authority if their child is injured 
skiing. So it is even more important 


that we get our act together. 
A teacher from New Zeala 


A teacher from New Zealand sug- 
gested a suitable guideline for local 
authorities deciding on whether 
teachers should supervise skiins. "Ask 
yourself what the coroner would say- 
that's not a bad guideline for mosi 
people." 


package skiing in a little safe contain- 
er," he said. “Tt takes all the adventure 


Sronrsh National Ski Council, 18 Aim- 
lie Place, Edinburgh 031-226 4401. 
English Ski Council, Area Library 
flu tiding. The Precinct, Halesowen, 
West Midland* fl?MM 2 314. 
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Who are these people — and how did they 
make the news in 1987? Find out next 
Thursday in The Times Review of the Year 


. . and don’t forget: The Times will be 
published on Boxing Day this year, complete 
with Christmas Quiz and jumbo crossword, 
Order your copy now 
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In a year that included an election, a 
summit, the Baker Bill, hurricanes, wars, 
disasters and media fascination with spies 
royals and soaps, books have provided 
information , insights and sometimes 
escape. Here some well-known people 
describe their reading (and where 
relevant their children's) in 1987 


Gicxiys Klnnock Chair of One World, wife of 
the Leader of the Labour Party, teacher of 
reading to 6 and 7-year-olds 
Fay Weldon’s Letters to Alice (Michael Joseph/ 
Uainbird) is a wonderful book which I read in 
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Angela Rumbold, Minister of State for Educa 

don 


My choices are Ojnrr Wilde by Richard Film ami 
{ I famish Hamilton) - a superb biography; the 
fascinating love story of August and RAB by 


Edward Blislicn, writer 
Richard Ellmann's (hear Wilde (Humish 
Hamilton) is a great biography that makes one 
delight afresh in that brave and attractive mail 
and grieve afresh for his destruction. Anthills 
of the Savannah by Chimin Acliehe (Hcinc- 


to Jane Austen. Close Company, edited t>jr 
Christine Parke and CstqI Heath (Virago) is a 
collection of stories about toothers. and daugh- 
ters - a TeWt.ion§Wp which , l «An personally 

testify, has Us ups and downs; This thenie has 


reflect, pit. Us cpnjplajdties and \qp. \ found 
Barbara Castle’s .account of the relationship 
betwefco Syivlrt andCHtistabel PdnkHmt'Wtfa 
•gulriV fascinating. Admittedly like Barbara 
. Castle r my preference’ lias always been for; 

Svlvia. whose- feminism was a clear expression 


taiVTAi.MM ETTT» UJi ; tn IH 


cherished because of the inscription from thp 
attrtiorf * : 


idg at fanQks fcir children, I enjoyed 


thuert. The books are illustrated wit 
beautiful colour photographs and admirably 
match the , needs of a multi-racial school. I 
: would imagine that Janet and Allan Ahlberg’s 
The Jolly Postman (Heinemdnn)’ has been 
universally admired in every primary school. 
The possibilities for using the letters: and the 
story are endless. It is not surprising that 5,000 
children nominated it as their favourite book. 


James Sksrry, V '* ' T 

I’m busir : reading; ‘‘old - ;books. I never can 
catch Up. you'll, '-be appalled to hear I'm 
reading vqluQie two bf W^r irnd Pence and I’m 
ertioylilg it nd-end, Sdme .'time ago someone, 
gayeniea tSdllehtjpji Cf 0 HLawfenCe.’s essays, 
A $electlotf from PhoeniX, 'eA\\e& by A A H 
inglis.'. ‘ritflj. • ^0 ■ original) 1 love -his; 

creativity arid nis energy, ntou: Weep cqmirtg. 
across aspects, of Ms personality wjiich are 
prejudiced or . bigoted or small, but other 
ospette.-shljK? through. My third choice is 
Jonathan Rnban’s Arabia (Collins . Harvill). 
He's a great intellectual and he’s got such a 
fluent style/ 1 like to see peuple writing about 



rending during the puntoimmc 
preparatory Inset I 

Spy [Coronet) . just nhend ° f /. h fTy^S u i 
Undoubtedly this is Le Carr* s first real oeuw 
:. imd very lmpr^ivc *g 





in the tra? of assuming a very Eurocentric 
superiority, a European prototype oF every- 
thing. This is a culture which doesn't even have 
its own gad. It borrows its gods, and goes on as 
if Jesus Christ was an Englishman. 

Caribbean Poetry . Now (Hodder and 
Stoughton) edited by Stewart Brown is one of 
the 1 best poetry anthologies I’ve seen that 
' chooses writers working in the Caribbean and 
here, it includes a range of language and styles 
and draws from various contemporary experi- 
ences. .It’s very rich. 

For children, Angela Hiuh’s Island of the 
Children (Orchard) is a particularly successful 
collection. On the whole it succeeds in select- 


Terry Jones, , writer and ex-Monty Python 
Dirk Gently 's Holistic Detective Agency by 
Douglas Adams (Heine mu nn) is a. fascinating 
journey through the apparently inexplicable'. J 
K Galbraith's A History of Economics Past and 
Present (Penguin) is nnot her fascinating jour- 
ney through the apparently inexplicable, fife 
Riverside Chaucer by Larry D Benson 
(Houghton Mifflin) is the fiesi-evcr edition of 
the Complete Works. The only snng is lt’$ too 
heavy to read. , . 


White (Puffin) is another old book, which 1 
came across only recently: Apart from bringing 
together n group of animals and their charac- 
teristics. it ajso reflects something of the 
human variety. It's very well structured and the 
content is really highlighted in a subtly drama- 
tic way. ' • 


Oliver Letwln, former adviser to Mrs Thatcher 
and Conservative candidate for Hackney North 
I redd John Cojville's Diaries (Hodder), a 
rlp-roirinfe yam about life at the top, Eric 
Newby’s Travellers Tales (Picador), a charm- 
ing collection of anecdotes that you can’t put 
do\Vn, and The Tamarisk Tree (Virago), Dora 
Russell's autobiography. A poignant tale of 
ighai can go wrong. . 

Evens’' 


^d^ihers, is simply one of the two or three^ 
most richly and thoughtfully and rumbustious- 
ly inventive bf living writers for children. 
Rodney Peppy’s The Mice and the Kettleshlp 
Pirates (Viking/Kestrel) is part of a series 
adored by a three-year-old grandson who, at 
the moment, when not Captain Haddock, is 
Pip Mouse, and thinks the villian of this series, 
D Rat. sometimes disguised as D Rathaven, 
air ace, the baddy at his absolute best, 

Shirley Hughes, writer and illustrator 
At least one of my books has to be about 
painting so I would choose Turner and the 
Sublime (British Museum), a stunning cata- 
logue of seldom reproduced Turners with nn 
accompanying text by Andrew Wilton which 
illuminntes them against a background of the 
pfiilosopfiyand iiteratureof the time; scholarly 
yet highly readable, ir possible I would like my 
Dickens novel. Our Mutual Friend . to be in lbe 
old Chapman and Hn]l edition with the spare, 
sombre, engraved illustrations by J Mahoney 
who for my money gets far closer to the blaclc 
undertone of the story than the sometimes 
over-detailed interpretations by Phiz which so 
-often : accompany this author’s work. From 
contemporary fiction I would choose The 
Virgin in the Garden by A S Byatt (Penguin); 
dense with imagery both lyrical and disturbing, 
dead accurate about feelings, clever and so 
well written that not a phrase can be missed, 
For children, two widely different collec- 
tions of verse. The first is Colin McNaughton’s 
There's An Awful Lot of Weirdos In Our 
Neighbourhood (Walker Books), in which he 
matches the vitality of his draughtsmanship 
with some tinpatronizing stuff, cunningly 
patched, just-right to tickle a youngish school 
child’s funny bones. The second book is a 
reprint of James Reeves' Complete Poems for 
Children (Heihemann), which can be read over 
and over again and lodged firmly in the 
.imagination. The lovely line drawings by his 
Old friend Edward Ardizzone are also memor- 
able; the happiest possible combination of 
woj-ds and linages. 


of the ReBpflf 

Gdffiaenev Surtimif orre Hopes ArmngcddoQB 
at least postponed, but Gore Vidal's booko# 
that theme, with Us vitriolic contempt fin 
Reagan am! much of American politics, lefl.nM 
wondering how a Gm bnchcv/ Vidal eonf/os)* 
tion would work out. nearly Gorbachev f 
Reagan was an intellectual mismatch, but 
Gore and “Gorhy" would surely be somclhtit 
else. 



Rafter Conner Wee President and Past Presl- 
of the British Astronomical Association, 
fftWfftf of the Junior Astronomical Society 
ihesou(|icrn hemisphere you see an entirely 
JJierent sky - It’s much more beautiful. 


Va.i T . unu *' m yycm 

whS IS n beautiful corfce table book, 
■ MW you're an Astronomer or not. Il’s u 
a Ty B'fi for those who want to know what 
£47 rw! mc ? do -except for the price, 136, and 





Adrian Mitchell, poet, playwright ^ 
writer for adults and children T 
L enjoyed The Humument by Tqm r 
(Thornes and Hudson); it’s a wondertw 
very good for dipping into, He s BT 
who's taken n Victorian novel and paint ^ 
each page, leaving a few woirisvispe 
muke small poems. It’s beautifurw^J- 
funny. I love mountains, but l gjt ff; 
got hit by it when I was 33- 
Native Stones (Seeker and WarburgJ ^y 
about climbing and n marvejlo^gij 
imaginative writing. Three 2^' 
Mayakovsky’s selected pc fin ' s ,.S r 
English from a Russian P ub T- q< & 
Press) is very good vaiuc a! J"* * 
volume. I love Mayakovsky, and* ■, 
to have all three volumes nvuiW?* J 


. djrfthecfnie of London (Phnidon) is a 
makes ypu want to go out and see 
1 h indlspensible, thougli it’s a bit 

n^.7 to , l fke with you when you’re rubber- 
hvri n ?P Ver y aimospheric. Contact, a novel 
.7, s “80n (Century) doesn't hold together 
sdX‘ I' s Hcaily the story of a female 
rial Vi* ^S 1 ® makes' contact with cxtratqrrest* 
part does work - it charts a 
Iht? ? r ? ^ eVe lopuient. her fascination with 


devil « 0n ‘ ^ here are a lot of parallels with her 
jta’?-P me, lt and mine. It’s hot fashionable to 
°ut things i -but as Sir George 
said ih his-recqnt address to the Royal 
^“o , « We have got to nurture Curiosity- 
'fih- 7 0 Judies in order to encourage further 


ft ^ 


Naoinl Mitch Ison, writer' 

Behind the Wall . by Colin Thubron (Heine- 
mann) is a journey through China, which 
successfully conveys extremes of beauty, total 
Mjualor mul how ordinary Chinese people are 
reacting now to thousands of years of art and 
violent change. 

Thomas Keneally’s The Piny maker ( Hodder 
mid Stoughton) is a most successful game of 
turning small bits of historical evidence from 
Australia in the convict years into n story full of 
real people, contacts ncros* cultures, colours 
and levels of education, held together briefly in 
a common purpose. I happened to have 
involved myself in writing a story set in the 
eighth century aij and was struggling to see 
where and how people lived when Rosamund 
McKitterick's Frankish Kingdoms under the 
Carolingians (Longman) came my way. All my 
problems were solved and I could see Europe 
beginning to turn into itself. 


David Attenborough, broadcaster and nutur- 
dist 

This might seem like cheating, hut I read 
Anthony Powell's Dunce to the Music of Time 
(Fontana) in an American edition of four 
volumes. I had to spend four weeks in 
America, taking an aeroplane journey every 
day, and this was nn absolutely marvellous 
continuous read. The portraits are a perfec- 
tion. A History of the British Countryside by 
Oliver Rackham (Dent) is a revelation about 
the ways in which human beings have modified 
the English countryside and about how much 
you can deduce by looking at such things as 
place names and map outlines. Australia has 
always fascinated me. I have been reading 
about the explorers of the Inndscane. nnd it's as 
exciting as anything Africa could produce. A 
Fatal Shore by Robert Hughes (Collins) sets 
the exploration into its social context in a very 
midway. U's remarkable to think (hat this is 
what English people were doing only two 
hundred years ago. 





Dame Mary Warwick, Mistress of Girion 
College, Cambridge. 

Rather surprisingly, as I'm not an Anthony 
Burgess fan, 1 enjoyed his autobiography. 
Lillie Wilson, Big God (Hutchinson). It's 
brilliantly written and very funny. Richard 
Ellmann's Oscar Wilde (Hamish Hamilton) 
seems to me to be the ideal biography, I can't 
imagine it having been better done. Gilbert 
Murray by Duncan Wilson (OUP, January 
1988) is a gentle, funny book, interesting for 
anyone, whether they are classicists or not. I 
read it in proof because my brother wrote it. 


Chris Fowling, author, broadcaster and lecturer 
My best read in 1987? No doubt about it - Do 
Lord Remember Me by Julius Lester (Dent). 
This miracle of resonance and compression 
describes the last day alive of an elderly 
preacher . . . and sums up a century and a half 
of black experience in America. It eclipsed 
even my annual re-reading of Raymond 
Chandler's The Long Goodbye (Penguin). 
Sometimes mistaken for a crime novel, this 
meditation on the maintenance of personal 
integrity in a corrupt and greedy society 
seemed more relevant than ever. I can't think 
why. 

With my 11-year-old daughter. Elite, l 
shared Anne Fine's Madam Doubtflre (Ham- 
ish Hamilton). A comedy about divorce of 
Ayckboumian blackness, which had us howl- 
ing with laughter. We also took turns reading 
aloud the poems in Charles Causley's wonder- 
ful new collection Jack The Treacle Eater 
(Macmillan). Both books mnde a number of 
bedtimes the happiest part of the day. 



Eric Bolton, Senior Chief HMI 
At the time I really thought that Robertson 
Duvies’s What's Bred in the Bone (Penguin) 
should have won the Booker. It's deceptively 


simple - a good story dealing with very deep 
_ \ ■ • «» a. « 
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Poetry is a very Intelligent, coherent collec- 
tion. It has a super, lucitT introductory essay by 
the editor (Helen Bendler). More Die of 
Heartbreak (Seeker and Warburg) is a typical 
Bellow - pretty acerbic, no time for fashion or 
fools. 1 1 also has a serious critique, focusing on 
our preoccupations. 



JackStraw, MP for Blackburn, Shadow Secret- 
ary of State for Education 
I picked oat Anthony Howard's RAB (Cape) 
because I was education spokesman, but it 
turned out to be a very good read. Gladstone 
by Philip Magnus (John Murray) is a brilliant 
biography. One of the outstanding biographies 
written since the war. Magnus lias an extract 
dinary feel for his subject. I also bought Sailing 
School by Doug Schriver (Macdonald) after I 
capsized twice in a dinghy! 

My son, who’s seven, is working his way 
through Swallows and Amazons (Puffin). 
Arthur Ransome is certainly still proving very 
popular. My five-year-old daughter is enjoying 
Peace at Last, a story about a bear who can’t 
get to sleep. 


Peter Smith, joint general secretary of AMM A 
from January I 

The history of the American Indian nations hits 
always fascinated me, and The Shoshonls, by 
Vlrgrnia Cole Treriholin and Mn urine Cariey 
(University of Oklahoma Press), absorbingly 
documents another tragic chapter in their 
contact with the white men who m the name bf 
God or profit or both destroyed their complex 
civilization. Alec Guinness’s Blessings in Dis- 
guise (Hamish Hamilton/Fontana) is a gentle, 
witty autobiography by one of iny favourite 
actors, which reveals him to be as elusive in the 
end as many of his finest performances. 

th 



Anne Suffer, member of the SDP National 
Committee -' " T 1 ' 

The Colour of Blood by Brian Moore (Cape) is 
a political ttinllerwhich combines my favourite 
form of escape with my, normal daily life. He’s 
one of the be^t writers around. Barbara Vine’s ! 
‘A Fatal Inversion (Viking) was a very good 
story with ,ari evil atmosphere. A lot of writers ; 
try todreaiEe this sort of thing, but she brings it 


jiu juij, m frit > ’rn i ifw; j m srn if.j.u jiryF'lirvB 


Jacobs (Pqnguin) was n completely original 
explanatlbjj of what ninkes cities work. It's a 
subject which is obviously in one's mind at (he 
moment. 






Valerie Bragg, Principal (from January 0 of 
the first City Technology College, KingshurSt 
I enjoyed Vintage Thurber, vpl 2 (Penguin), 
because I find James Thurber witty and 
amusing - and’ I also find him useful for 
assemblies; Alan Robertson’s The Insider’s 
Guide to Antique Furniture (Unwin Hyman) 
because I collect antique furniture. ai)d china 
and glass, and it’s an absolute mine of 
information^ and very well laid out; Yes, Prime 
, Minister by Jonathan Lyriri nnd Anthony Jay 
(eds), (BBC Publications) because it's just so 
funny. It’s also fascinating, and one imagines 
■it's very true to life. 


Paddy Ashdown, MP for Yeovil, and Liberal 
Party Spokesman on Education and Science 
Books of the year? I nominate Peter Wright's 
Spy catcher (Helnemann or US Viking edition) 
because I wondered what all the fuss was about 
and I’m still wondering; Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s, Travels with a Donkey (Chat to 
and Windus). because a dear friend' told me it 
was disgraceful I hadn't rend it and that it is u 
wonderful read. He was right ami I’m 
rechristcning my Renault 5 Modcstine; The 
2024 Report by Norman Macrae (Sidgwick and 
Jackson), because it is a seminal book which ' 
outlines ideas, many of which will be on the 
political agenda into the next century. Some of 
them ore already coming true. Rend the 
chapter on Russia. 


Nell Fletcher, Leader of ILEA 
My first choice has to be two books by Ken 
Livingstone - 1 found it impossible to choose 
between them. The first is If Voting Changed 
Anything They'd Abolish It (Collins) and the 
second. Moulding by Political Opinion 
(Croom Helm), written with Robert Waller 
and Sir Geoffrey Finsberg. These are obliga- 
tory reading For any politician, with some of 
the most radical, refreshing and original think- 
ing on the British political scene at the 
mnniont K«> « 5- n mainr nnrt 

| in re-shaping the Labour Party. 

tway&itd fnired flea' Campb'Sfl. f (funk 
she’s a compelling arid original writer and I 
think she's hot on a superb way of analysins the 
Conservative Party in The Iron Ladles: Why 
Women Vote Tory (Virago). As somebody 
who has lived and taught in Leeds, f findTony 
Harrison's V (Blood axe) very evocative. His 
imagery is powerful: it’s the best poem I've 
read for a long time; 


Robert Lces'on, writer and critic 
Almost every good idea anyone has ever had 
for a story is somewhere in Irish Folk Tales, 
edited by Henry Glassie (Penguin). And even 
they got (he ideas from someone else, ft was 
intriguing tb get to know Richmal Crompton, 
the woman who invented one of the most 
memorable boy characters ever, in Mary 
Cadogan-s biography (Unwin), and Monika 
Maron’s Flight of Ashes (Readers rnternation- 
al) is a novel which tells more of pre-Glasnosl 
Eastern Europe than a row of reports. 


Charles Causlcy, poet 

Christ Slopped al Eboll by Carlo Levi (King 
Penguin) and If This Is a Man by Primo Levi 
(Abacus) are two compelling and quietly , 
written masterpieces of this or any other age: 
the first an account of- political exile in 
Mussolini's pre-war Italy, the second of life 
and survival in Auschwitz. John Mole's Boa to 
a Godse (pieterloo Poets) is that rarity, an | 
accomplished and wonderfully varied codec- 1 
tion of pbems for children that works equally 
well for adults. Not to be missed. 


Susan Hill, novelist and crilic , 

I enjoyed; Edwin Mickle burgh's Beyond the 
Frozen Sea (Bodley Head), a beautiful' and 
passionate defence of Antarctica, with breath- 
taking photographs. The Haw Lantern by 
Seamus Heaney . (Faber) a profound and 
moving new collection by our greatest living 
et and Laurie Coiwin's Another Marvellous 




American novel superior to irfuny more showy 


offerings this ye&T. 

For children, newly commissioned poetry in 
Angela Huth’s Island of the Children 
(Orchard) replaces the same old stuff of most 
anthologies. Nursery rhymes are brilliant)} 
illustrated by the pop-up genius Robert -Crow- 
ther in Pop Goes the Weasel (Walker*, while 
the Whitbread . prizewinner A Little Lower 
Than the Angels by Geraldine McCaughrean is 
a masterpiece of hietbi :cal evocation tor older 
readers. 
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Trouble brews in Hell’s Kitchen 


UNITED STATES 


Violence atone 
New York school is 
putting pupils in 
fearof their lives. 

Bill Norris reports 

Tlic knives «rc out in Park West High 
School. And not only knives. 
inachLMcs. meal cleavers, brass knuck- 
les anil loaded revolvers are among llic 
things of (lie student body. 

'nrk West, a forbidding concrete 
edifice that looks more like a prison 
than a school, stands in one of the less 
.salubrious parts of Manhattan. The 
district is kiiowii, and not without 


pli K 




v e 

reason, ns "Hell's Kilchen 
IFic problems of Park West High 
came to light Jast week when several 
hundred sin den is. stager I u sit-in. refus- 
ing to attend classes until (he school 
authorities took action to protect (heir 
lives. The incident coincided with a IAS 
Education Department survey, reveal- 
ing rfim 27 per. cent of American 
teachers are living hampered by "dis- 
ruptive behaviour” in the classroom, 
and 17 per cent arc thinking of leaving 
the profession as n resist. 

But "disruptive behaviour'’ clearly 
means different things to different 
people. The teachers in the survey 
were complaining of whispering in 
class, talking buck, absenteeism "and 
the throwing of “objects”. 

They should try teaching at Purk 
West High. There, in the past few 
days, one student has sticed another 
with n machete, a second has held n 
loaded gun to □ hoy's head, and a third 
was found with three knives, a meat 
cleaver, and brass knuckles in his 



Di r.sscd for battle: New York's violence has moved from the streets Into the classroom 


.satchel. There arc Id permanent secur- 
ity officers stationed at the school, but 
squads of reinforcements have to he 
sent almost every day. 

“In IS yen rs in public education. I've 
never seen anything like this on a daily 
bust's.” said Nancy Casev, who works 
ns a guidance counsellor 'at Park West. 
“Girls get robbed, kids ger knifed out 
id school, and bring out their knives in 
school.” 

Ms Casey was chosen ns “Guidance 
counsellor of the year" in I9H6 by the 
New York Board of Education. She 
regards it as n battle- honour. Many 
parents, she says, encourage their 
children to urnt themselves before 


going to school because they feel the 
authorities cannot protect them. 

There are 3.IKHI pupils at Park West 
High, though fewer than 2,5(10 usually 
attend. Apart from about 300 Domini- 
cans. they arc equally divided between 
blacks and Puerto Ricans — the white 
population deserted (lie place long ago 
— creating what one teacher tactfully 
calls “a certain amount of racial mis- 
understandings". Of the 196 teachers, 
only 2& are from minority races. 

The man in charge of this explosive 
melange is Edward Morris, aged fiii, 
who has been principal of Park West 
High since it opened in 1978. Mr 
Morris seems unconcerned, claiming 


that the school is safe and that the level 
of violence is nothing new. 

■‘We're dealing with all the malaise 
of society and 3.001) individuals." said 
Mr Morris in an interview with The 
New York Times. 

■‘The school is n microcosm of 
society. Kids have been bringing 
weapons to school for years. It's 
almost a habit to carrv weapons. This is 
not unique to Park West.” 

As principnl. Mr Morris enjoys 
lifetime tenure under the rules of New 
York State. Many of the teachers 
under him have mi such job security. 
They are critical of his leadership, but 
warily insbi on remaining anonymous. 
"Kids arc not even missed when they 
are noi here," said one. “We’re never 
going to get anywhere unless we nilinii 


Union’s 
tax benefits 
threatened 

The National Education Association, 
America's hugest teachers' union, b 
facing an unwelcome challenge, If a 
bid by a conservative education om. 
uizuliun succeeds, it could lose Its 
cherished tax-exempt status, and mat 
than SI. 4 million a venr (£750,00(1) to 
property taxes in Washington DC. 

The NEA is unique among Afr- 
ican unions in enjoying tax exemption. 
The situation came about because, 
when it was founded in 1906. it 
chartered by Congress as a neutral 
education organization. Though the 
Internal Revenue Service and lie 
Labor Depart me nl reclassified it as a 
luhour union in 1978. the charter 
stayed in effect and the tux benefits 
remained. 

Now the National Council for Better 
Education, in alliance with Republican 
Congressman Richard Armey, is seel- 
ing revocation of the charter on the 
grounds that the NEA is really a 
political organization. In a presidential 
election year, in which the teachers' 
union is expected to play on influential 
part in the choice of Democratic 
candidate, the charge may be hard la 
withstand. 

An old adversary of the union, the 
NCBE asserted earlier this year ' 
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L -U ‘may be the most valuable fchttol 
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every high school itt .America U to, .be-' 

- ' given the chance to cbmpete CoY SL ' 
l -entering' teams of students and.. 
"A ; teachers in a test of computing skills. 
.YC *fhe Winning school, from four firial- 
. ists who'wiU meet in a play-off next 
■ A summed*, -will have . free w of the 
■ VEsupexcompuier for two yeare. .With 
only 3QQ apeh machines In operation 
World-Wide , hi students will join a very 
l select group of scientists, matheniati- 
“ ‘ qians and engineers. ■ 


-Butwiil the^knpwwhaUo do with it ; 
when; theyWtoSt 

Presidents q&«V A Systenwtric^jn»ft^, 
| factutet anonbnorof the superCbmtjtii: 
tCr.-ls Sure 'that, withtrauung; they 

willli . ; 

■ ■ ; He believes that young people need . . 
to ‘be exposed to supercomputers In . 
order to develop skills fof-the comings 
computer aeneratiaq, , 

. "We can nelp Jo energize erfiicfetors, • 
■' parents fend children, and perhaps 
■ recreate the technological fervour that ■ 
the Sputnik launch caused,” Mr 
; Ledbetter said. 

Though' the supercomputer on offer 


is.ngt state-of-the-art — latest, models 
3il0 :blUlon calcula- 



sense 


_to^lQ ;bllBon t calcula- Critics contend that the problems of 

' * : Park West High; and similar schools in 


claiming to be supported by Albert 
Sluiuker. president of the rival Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. 

But the AFT. even though it may 
feel aggrieved about having to pay 
taxes while the NEA does not, is noi 
prepared to go so far. "We arc not 
lining anything,'' said a spokiymao 
firmly. There may be Hide low*** 1 

Aa iwnrn the nvn fritp l ifitf ii fflngrifr 

the lax collector is clearly iieyumH^ 

pale. 


manufacturers* ; arixlous to get 'theif '' eduCatTqp “summ"® meelVng^ coTled ly 
products -established ip. , uttver^tttes • New York’s 3B.oVefitftf /Cuqmd.Mjgt. 


; and affenn 
: seems that- 


disrountgy-ltj.' -Week., 


; . tbe fatt the Apple CdqipUtortfikiinild 
their-: present dominance by giving 
away machines to schools in the early 
- years, may have his eye On the future in 
mote ways than one. 


oara of EddcaflOri. 

Meanwhile, the robberies and 
assaults continue. The only new blood 
at Park West High is likely to be on the 
floor. 


Aids transfer 

. The Canary Islands regional education 
authority has finally bowed to pawg 
Prhad transferred Rafael 
an clcnicntanr 
j^cKgmfaWnotod as .-an Aids 
rafflewftoiTffiff Ctrcvas I 'o fres school 
Lai Palmas (TBS, October 23). Rafael 
Saavedra is now working as an admi- 
nistrator in the education authority's 
architects’ department. 



Protest march follows 



CHINA 


The murder of a IP-ycn r-old under- 
graduate has provoked student -pro- 
tests about lax campus security and led 
to violent dashes with the police. 

Mbrc than 1 .f KH) students from Beij- 
ing University of International Ecoria- 


depurtment responsible Tor running 
the university. 

Students hold “unresponsive and 


university authorities re- 
sponsible for Zang Wei's 


uncannj 

i's death follow- 
ing their failure to provide ndequate 


ig University or inicrnanonni tcono- 
mfci marched through the capita! last 
week following I he death of Zotig Wei, 
who was attacked hy hooligans mi the 


campus. 

Violence erupted wlicn the stu- 
dents, currying white funeral wreaths, 
Imike' through police barricades on 
their match to the Ministry of Foreign 
Economic Relations anil Trade, the 


travel 
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Amsterdam Map 

Rjtb free potter map of AnuKnkim 
t - 42 x54cmdia«nlnglr llkouafedb)r 
AAdtheiiwulier without tiuthuie 
i mi IndivldvaliKiiulv-eliolkiaintutliat 
beautiful city, please write to- 

Time Off Ltd., . 

Cheater Close, . 
London SWIX7BO- 


security after similar incidents in (he . 
past. But even worse, said students, 
was flic behaviour of university doc- 
tors who' refused to treat Zang Wei, 
after he had been stabbed, saying they 
were not responsible lor’ student 
brawls. He dicu in hospital the follow-' 
ing morning. 

Students also alleged that: campus 
authorities “evaded responsibility ami 
covered pp” the : death of 19-yCnr-dld 
Zheng Xu me i . who died of pneumonia 
in Septcmbelr nfter months of “negli- 
gence and poor medical enre”. 

• .. University fenders "don't appear to 
really care about students’ welfare, 
and refuse to lake respond hllity ror.tlic 
uppitllihg lack of management and 
student (are in the university", said the 
protesters. '■ i -.. 

The inarch was the first major 
student action since Inst winter's 
nationwide '- demonstration^, V which 
forced H« Yaobaug. the Party general 
secretary, to resign. 

Students said they appreciated the 
seriousness of their actions And the 
Government's hardline on>$uch de- 
monstrations, but insisted, (hut current 
protests wero "non-poUt icaj’ 1 . . v-y.; 

! Geoffrey Parkins 



GREECE 


Almost three months of continuous 
protest by Greek students climaxed 
shortly before the Christmas recess 
when demonstrators burst into the 
inner sanctum of the Education 
Ministry. : . 

Denouncing chronic shortages of 
staff, student housing; textbooks and 
lecture halls; the student leaders laid 
siege to (he Education Minister for 
more than eight, hours. 

; While rock music rumbled from 
loudspeakers In the street, outside, the 
Invaders blocked (he building's exits, 
Scuffled with security guards and con- . 
fined Education Minister Antonis Trlt* ’ 
sis (p his seventh-floor office. . 

: The Minister's captivity came amid a 
nurfy of student protest marches and 
on-going occupations of university and 
technical college buildings ardund the. 
tounlry. Luxury hotels and local gov- 
ernment offices have also befen taken’ 

, bier In a mass call for Increased 
spending on education. 

The tragicomic scene which saw Mr 
Tritsls taking photographs of the sluv 
denis and recording ^vents on tape, 
capped a winter ' form marked by 
aggressive student demonstrations and 
! clashes with club-yrielding.riot police, 

'' !; Scores of students haveufeeii Injured 
- lit tliesklrnilshes and at Iqadl three have 


been admitted to hospital since tliu 
academic year began In September. 

Fuelled by growing discontent 
among (he nation’s 100,000 school 
teachers, student unrest has become 
the focal point of heated debate among 
parliamentarians,, academics , and- 
guests on television chat shows., - 
Ever since the polytechnic uprising 
against - the Colonels' Regime in 
November 1973, which ended In the 
death'of some 34 students and paved 
the way for the collapse of the seyen- 
year dictatorship, Greeks have tnken 
student unrest very seriously. 

' With Iks than a week to go before the 
end of ; term, both students and 
tcacherfe, chanting the same slogans 
thfilr heroes shouted 14 years ago, are 
dearly becoming very Impatient. 

. As a protest against the "hunger 
wages”, lack of school buildings, 
teacher, training colleges and minimal 
..facilities, schoolteachers have staged 
slrjkes and jolned'protestlng students 
In mass rallies. ' ■ 

The average teacher, now asking for 
a pay Increase of about 30 per cent, 
tpkes hbrne 1 approximately £278 a 
month, with flew fringe benefits. 

The teachers, who also complain of 
(cxlbopks, claim that around 
,9,500 extrt classrooms are needed to 

accommodate schoolchildren. 

Both teachers and students want 
Prime Minister Andrea TapandfeouV 



Road show: students protest about M 
lack of staff, housing and books f 

Socialist Government to allocate 15^: 
cent of next year’s budget on educa 
a demand that goes back to the J 
but has never been met, ..'tjj 
‘ Although the Socialists have P«% 
to set , aside an extra £43 
education in 1988, spending 
rub at less than 10 per cent on*' 
government outlay. ■ . 

“We had great problems Just 
up school Buildings and pay 11 ^ 
year's bllld al the beginnirii ^ 

L n “f * 


At the foothills of power 


In India, no less Ilian England, public 
schools and playing fields go together 
like politicians and power, the one 
very often producing the other. 

A tortuous six-hour bus journey 
north of Delhi brings you to Dehru 
Dun and the foothills of the Hima- 
layas, Beneath them lies the Doon 
School, a haven of peace nnd mown 
lawns reminiscent of an English vil- 

* a ^fhe school's classrooms are packed 
with politicians' sons, maharajas strip- 
pedof their power hut not their wealth 
and the offspring of those who popu- 
late tbe corridors of power in Indio 
today, 

. Rajiv Gandhi, currently the school s 
best-known old boy. Followed the 
family tradition by studying there and, 
despite his present unpopularity, a 
Doon schoolboy can still enjoy pre- 
ferential treatment in almost any place 

rhniKP* 




expMsui public schools in Indin. 


INDIA 


Doon's old boys include 
Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi. Hilary Tagg 
reports on the public 
school based on Eton, 
but with an essentially 
Indian character 

majority of the workforce earns less 
than Rs 1,500 (£70), a month, even 
these modest fees are out of most 
people’s rench. 

Tluit is why some 20 per cent of the 
school's 600 pupils are there courtesy 
or the Government - scholars on 
grants, indistinguishable from the rest 
of the boys because of the strict rules 
governing dress and extras, such as 
watches, electronic toys and gadgets. 
It is not uncommon tor a prefect to 
confiscate anything which contravenes 
these rigid laws. 

A sense of community responsibility 
is encouraged, best illustrated hy a 
sqund of boVs wIui regularly visit a 


handicapped. The school has _ also 
“adopted'' nearby Tunwala, a typically 
poor North Indian village whose in- 
habitants are helped financially and 
practically by the school and its pupils. 

In October this year, students were 
asked for additional sacrifices to help 
drought victims following the failure of 
this year’s monsoon rains. Alterna- 
tives were, however, hastily put for- 



food to the Doon pupil is the most 
important feature of the day. 

Originally a forestry research insti- 
tute. the school was founded til 1935 
and lies in grounds covered with trees, 
shrubs and flowers. It has an air oF 
graceful shabbincss and. to the out- 
sider at least, a vaguely haphazard 
approach to teaching. An old boy on a 
visit will soon find himself behind the 
lectern in a role reversal which seems 
to be taken for granted. 

Visitors from Britain also regularly 
appear in the staff room - often taking 
a year off between school and universi- 
ty with no qualifications other than a 


World. , , . , 

Like schools of its kind worldwide, 
sport plays a key part in every boy's 
life. Apart from football, athletics and 
cricket, mountaineering is a popular 
activity. In 19611. old boy Gurdial 
Singh became the first man to scale 
Everest's South Col. Another former 
pupil. Suntan Duhcy. nt 19. became 
the youngest maq ever to climb 
Everest, before going on to become 
editor of the Indian Express , the 
country's biggest circulation English 

"lie school, which takes pupils from 
the age of eight, also has an impressive 
academic record. Many students win 
scholarships to study for degrees in 
their own country as well as the 
prestigious universities abrond. 

In spite of its similarities to Eton . the 
home of the Doon's founding fathers, 
the school retains a character which is 
essentially Indian. All lessons ore 
taught in English, but assembly songs 
anaprayers arc jn HindL The school is^ 


heavy emphasis on the ethnic culture 
which ensures that the British Influ- 
ence is secondary. 

However loud its critics cry “elit- 
ism”. the school looks to set to thrive 
nnd continue to produce some of the 
most powerful men in the worlds 
modern democracy. It is all the more 
surprising to leurn. therefore, that 
most oF the teachers pay little or no lax 
because their salaries are so low. nnd 
thnt. although they have houses which 
an with the job. few hnvc the security 
of their own properly to provide them 
comfort in retirement. 

Such paradoxes muy seem incom- 
prehensible. but they arc part of 
everyday life in Indin. It is interesting 
to note, however, that many members 
of staff are themselves old boys. 

Loyalty is perhaps the greatest les- 
son any ooy learns during the fonnn- 
tive years ne spends at the school. 

Loyally nnd the determination to be 
the best in whichever career he 
chooses to enter afrer graduating from 


school year In September. „ 
illomroos, vicMMfeswj^^: 
Federation of State ScliooM^Lji 
•In the pail; 15 per cent hog 
been a symbolic figure! "Pv 
absolute necessity,” he addeo. 



Broad-based 
studies could 



. • -i . 

Sir - Tile chairman «F the National 
Advisory Body in Ills address to the 
.‘Wyal. Society of Arts said of sixtli- 
‘Orm reorganization; “We should both 
and hope for a framework for 
wtn-form stiidicsinore like the broad- 



; m"- annual cumcreiKc m whw 
schools Association in Edinburgh re- 
considered these alternatives. 
Af far as the baccalaureate was con- 
*«hKd, [though the- framework 
directed many, the main concerns 
jcemiid tp.be the problems and costs of 
"filing, and A movement of opinion 
fkrinst. two-iier patterns such as the 
.Inclusion of AS levels, 

; . Ifone gets down to timetabling, the 
"Ifferertte between the three patterns 
yocs (ibt. seem great. Consider the 


money is to be ruled out we might as 
well all go home. , ^ 

The movement awny from two-tier 
patterns Is probably a more serious 
issue, and certainly needs clarification. 
It would help if wc replaced the phrase 
• two tier and two level . That ull subjects 
iii a sixth-form curriculum need not be 
studied at the same level is a truism in 
the European systems which we are 
now often urged to copy: but that does 

« I _ _l*. turn If arc UJtlh the less 


not Imply two tiers .with the ies 
intensely studied examined at the end 
of the first year. That was a weakness 
in the old Higher Ceriilcale endjlie 



m me uiu riigiiwi , 

Scottish system as it has been recently 
developed: but a weakness that can be 
remedied by a simple regulation. 

The main weakness in a five-subject 
pattern all at the same level approxi- 
mately to A level is surely thal.it would 
do little or nothing to encourage more 
students to continue with mathema- 
tics, or to make easier the integration 
of less academic courses into program- 
mes which are academically acceptable 
to universities. There is surely a sound 
educational argument to providing in 
the broader sixth, courses which are 


.or general ■ studies than the largely 
Imaginary "one quarter to one third of 

. Jnt sixth-farmers f ime"! / , : 

1 ■ levels at 1 8 periods + 6 general 
Studies D. •- - ■ 30 

subsilr ^! gh e«:m'; 65 periods and 3 “J! JJSJSIto uni^^tudyas well 

J'J.ntw style A levels (like 'Scottish 
-Jjjwts)' at 5 periods i fir geriefd 

One of tfie tiifietablirig advantages 

■ w tnjs JB'S m bre European-style six 
< aubject paridrn Has always seemed to 

^ 'tq be that it gives the head the 
‘ CnaiKe fo pffer to a wider group of 

■ ii!' sbme sixth-form work. Rrob- 


Heleri? 


..‘JS 


-a/ pfetterq would cost tf little 
ratios, but if ajiy 
^fdnTi; Wbiph' IpVolves spending more 


as courses which areiermiuai. 
syllabuses for the tsvo are not likely to 

he the same. , . . ., 

All this Is doubtless being thrashed 
out; in the Higginson Committee but 
at Edinburgh there was not time 
enough to discuss It In the detail it 
needs. • v . 

ALEC PETERSON 
International Baccalaureate' Office 


London 
1 8- Woburn Square- 
London WCIH 01>/S 



Steiner standard 

Sir - The headline of your article of 
October 9 (“Low standards of Steiner 
school worry inspectors") is incorrect: 
“Steiner senoofe” are mainstream. 
There is only one Association _ of 
Steiner schools in this country: that 
registered at the address . 

Research shows that the October 
1985 report, quoted in tha article, 
distinctly refers to Drayton Manor as 
“a home-schopl for children needing 
care and attention". 

The headed notepaper of theestab 
lishment exactly concurs with this 

de parerit° I of pupils at Steiner schools 
are most concerned by the implications 
of the headline nnd hove contacted tlus 
1 registered office as a result. - f ‘ 
Moreover, none df the assoclafion s 
members has “low standards . On the 
contrary, statistics, particularly of 
those Steiner schools offering full 
provision frompre-schoo to university 
entrance, amply bear this out.- 
BRIEN MASTERS 
Co-Chairman' D , 

SSS^MSW--' 

(WaldorH Schools in Great Bntain 
Kidbrdoke Park, Forest Row 
Sussex 


consensus of Committee watchers was 
that we produced some of the best 
reports oF the 1979 Parliament. 

It is true that we did look at crisis 
issues, Most people who attended our 
sessions on The Proms and on the 
take-over of The Times Supplements 
seemed to think that we achieved 
something. In’thc case of the session 
on The Proms we worked out a 
formula which helped save the series 
... . and in the case of in c Supplements we 

tees, something which could be put obtained assurances from Mt Rupert 
right if we set aside a number of days a Murdoch which were, to put it mildly, 

year for this purpose - and curbed Q f gome importance. 

However, 1 believe out most endur- 
ing work was. in the detailed reports 
that we published. I take particular 


Price support 


Sir- In his recent article on the work of 
the Select Committee on Education, 
(TES, November 13) my friend and 
former colleague. Sir william van 
St raubenzee. makes a number of perti- 
nent points. 1 particularly agree with 
his strong criticism of me fact that 
Parliament has no proper opportunity 
to debate the repprts or select commit- 
tees, something which could be put 

right if we set aside a nurr’ ' ” 

year for this purpose - 

Government’s legislative extrava- 


gance in the process. 

However, what prompts this letter is 
his forthright, and entirely (and un- 
characteristically) unfair criticism of 
the work of the Select Committee 
during the 1979 Parliament. He alleges 
that tne chairman, Christopher Price, 
behaved in a partisan manner and that 
the Committee frequently divided on 
party lilies. More important, he alleges 
that it concerned Itself with short-term 
issues. 



the work i 

committees .. Ll 

of one of the fairest and most able 
chairmen with whom l have ever 
worked. Of course, there were occa- 
sions ythen we did differ, though not 
always on party lines, but I think the 


; published. I taKe p 

E rlde in that on the funding of the arts. 

; was the most comprehensive review 
of the subject ever presented to Parlia- 
ment. and it was unanimous. There is 
one other point which modesty should 
not prevent me mentioning. Our 
allegedly high-profile ■ and pnnlsan 
chairman happily took a back seat and 
suggested that I chair virtually all the 
sessions during the inquiry. _ 

It is a pity that Sir William, in 
seeking to explain the excellence of his 
own Committee, should feel it neces- 
sary to denigrate the style and the 
achievements of its predecessor. 

PATRICK CORMACK MP 
House of Commons, London SWIA 


Depth charge 

Sir- 1 deplore the depths to which your 
reporter, Jeremy Sutcliffe, sank to 
research and report the article ‘‘Tory 
shires worried by opting-oUt 1 . threat'* 
(TES, December 4). • . • 

To infer that Rossctt High School is 
considering opting out is entirely mis- 
leading and a misrepresentation of 
everything I said. In our “off-the- 
record" conversation 1 repeatedly said 
that the governors had not yet discus- 
sed the subject and that it would be 
improper for me to pre-empt n gov- 
ernors’ meeting by mnklng any com- 
ment. 

He admitted that his article was 
based on rumour and led me to believe 
that the school would not be named in 
the article. 

Mr Sutcliffe must realize the sensi- 
tivity of the opiing-out issue (why else 


write the article'/). He should also 
realize the importance of that informa- 
tion being accurate. Misleading in- 
formation could lead to' one school's 
intake being seriously affected. 

J KENNERLEY 
Headmaster 

Ho rr agate Rossett High School 

Green Lane 

Harrogate 

Our reporter. Jeremy Sutcliffe, spoke 
to a number of lieatls in ifie York ana 
Skip ton area, whose sc/uxtls had been 
mentioned locally as considering opting 
out, and they were all able tn assure him 
that they had ho plans whatever to opt 
out. Mr Kennerley did not lake the 
opportunity to. deny the story, cither 
when first interviewed or during a 
secona telephone call, after he had 
spoken to fils chair of governors. ; 
Editor 
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School libraries 
could suffer in 
takeover of ILEA 
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I Sir - I must lake issue with the Inst 
section of Rodney Brooke's urticlc 
J (TES, December II) which looks 
I forward to integral iiig Westminster's 
I Inner London Education Authority 
I scluiols with the rest of his hn rough s 
services, where he speaks so idealist i- 
I cully of the no tent itil co-operation 
between school libraries ami the public 
library seiviee. 

ft is good (liar lie hits taken notice of 
scliool lihnii ics. and not surprising tlisit 
he is eager to take over some piofes- 
sjonaJIy-orgaiiiyeil school library re- 
source centres on which iminy 
thousands of pounds have been spent 
l\v the ILEA. JJut anyone who knows 
nil Wiling about English scliool libraries 
will know ilint well-resourced centres 
supervised by full-lime qualified stuff 
are in the minoritv. Though every local 
authority apart from rhe ILEA runs 
both public binaries and education, 
only a few are committed to staffing 
secondary school libraries with profes- 
sionals and clerical assistants, for ex- 
ample Harrow fin (he minority among 
outer Loudon horougfisj. Hertford- 
shire. Bedfordshire. Nottinghamshire. 
Suffolk and Surrey. 

Therefore Mr Brooke’s assumption 
that joint authority means a better * 
library service for schoolchildren is not £ 

warranted by precedent. However, s 
one is glad to see evidence of good t 
intentions, and that he does not intend t 
to sack the school librarians if West- t 


Sir •- Local authorities may face the 
GOrtsequehcCB of teacher shortages \jy 
foUoWmathe e " "" ’ ' u 


minster fakes over. 

Mr Brooke writes that “school lib- 
• raries can never match the resources of 
i a large public library", but you only gel 
what you put in. The larger the school 
library, or the more hooks on tcrmly 
loan from central services (an integral 
part of the ILEA's policy, with project 
loans for classrooms and an education 
library for teachers’ academic needs), 
the more library staff arc needed to 
order, process, shelve, issue, retrieve 
and re slid vc the books. With a book- 
stock of 2UJXM tanks and non-book 
materials for a medium-size compre- 
hensive of 1 ,30ti pupils, the full-time 
liluariiin (myself I and a 20 hour-a- 
week clerical assistant were busily 
employed in supervising n speedy 
Inmover »if hooks. We could nfso do 
something which is not asked of the 
public library: pinpoint a requested 
nook, send a note to the borrower and 
have it returned in a few da vs. The 
school library has m answer to educa- 
tional needs in a way the public library 
docs not. 

Vcf Mr Brooke writes: “Schools 
could be assured of improved neccss to 
a wider range of books and related 
materials” - which does assume a 
well-funded and Muffed public library 
service tool In the ILEA we were 
sufficiently well-funded, with several 
thousand pounds n year, to find nearly 
ull our needs on site. We also encour- 
aged pupils to join their local public 


**nd public libraries may not Improve the service 

library, and from experience I can say ortion of time-tabled periods in the 
that it is better for pupils (and library and run training schemes for 
teachers) to borrow on their own the certificate. But there is no rccip- 
tickets than for their school librarians rocal qualification for chartered libra- 
to be responsible for chasing up over- rians who want to specialize in schools; 
due public library books. if they do a Postgraduate Certificate in 

If Mr Brooke presents an ideal Education followed by a probationary 
collaboration, operating in only a few year's teaching, they are then vulner- 
loenl authorities, the norm is quite able to being called away as cover and 


library, and from experience I can say 
that it is better for punils (ana 
teachers) to borrow on their own 
tickets than for their school librarians 
to be responsible for chasing up over- 
due public library books. 

If Mr Brooke presents an ideal 
collaboration, operating in only a few 
local authorities, the norm is quite 
different. Jobs arc advertised as 
“teacher-librarian" posts, with no 
qualification or experience in libru- 
rianship required, and no in-service 
training for the certificate in school 
librnrianship. The teacher is expected 
to run the library in a few free periods; 
library lessons arc supervised by a 
succession of teachers; the anenor- 
person is a part-time clerical assistant, 
und when site goes home the library is 
shut. 

No wonder that the book stock is 
.small und the turnover low. You can 
only do exciting, progressive things to 
promote independent learning when 
there is a professional librarian to 
co-operate with the teachers and train 
her clerical assistants. As for co- 
operation with the public library -our 
service only employs three children's 
specialists, ’compared to some inner 
Loudon boroughs which employ one 
per branch. 

There are some half-way houses in 
.school librarianship: authorities which 
give the tcucher-libntrinn a good prop- 


hesied as a glorified supply teacher. 
They would be forced to perform what 
they considered unprofessional duties 
- classroom teaching outside their 
subject specialism, leaving their lib- 
rary closed or unsupervised. 

If Mr Brooke succeeds in his take- 
over bid. he will need to continue 
employing a full-time librarian, media 
resources officer, technician and cler- 
ical help in order to maintain stan- 
dards, as well as keep up the book- 
fund. This is interesting, us the upting- 
out boroughs argue that they can run 
education more economically. Ken- 
neth Baker has complained that the 
ILEA had twice as many non-teaching 
staff as the average local education 
authority in secondary schools - some 
of them arc librarians and MROs. 
Library resource centres staffed full- 
lime are incidentally part of the Amer- 
ican education service which Kenneth 
Baker so much admires. 

JESSICA YATES 

ILEA Librarian, 1973-KI 

14 Norfolk Avenue. London N 15 
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Teacheti) Who . are pbt qualified 46 
icich'in the U,K mustUsubipU full, 
details of their teachdr training to the 




for their assessment. Each application 
most receive individual attention 
Irrespective of whether or not dozens 
of people with the same qualification 
have been assessed and subsequently 
awarded '’qualified teacher status . 
This, the DeS insists, is in the interest 
of the applicant. 

Eighteen months after making an 
Initial application, one of us is still 
awaiting recognition and paying dearly 
the price of “individual treatment. 
Without qualified status, a “teicher" 
can only be employed as an instructor. 
Although the school requires them to 
work the same number of hours as 
(heir qualified colleagues* they work 
for different rates of pBy. 

In spite or the recent Burnham, 
ruling which allows nuihorif ics to give 
back; payments for the differences in 
salary between (he time of employ- 
ment and the actual dale of rccozni- 



Sir - 1 read with some interest and not a 
little surprise the urticlc on the Nation- 
al Institute for Adult and Continuing 
Education study conference ( TES, 
December 4). 

The urticlc docs no! accurately re- 
flect the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion’s current actions nr future inten- 
tions on training for adults in function- 
al literacy and numeracy skills. There 
is no new money for work on literacy 
and numeracy this or next year. What 
we are doing is seeing whnt more can 
be achieved from within existing re- 
sources for programmes and related 
developments. 

We already work in partnership with 
local cducntion authorities, colleges, 
private providers nnd voluntary orga- 
nizations and with our respective con- 
tributions in money, time und exper- 
tise, reach more people in belter ways 
than any of us could ao alone. While in 
working with others in the field, we 
want to move swiftly to increase our 
emphasis on this type of training, the 
MSC is not seeking “immediate solu- 
tions" or "quick fixes". The size of the 
problem and the way in which it is 
tackled will call for substantial effotls 
over a considerable time. 

We are building on the opportuni- 
ties already offered and exploring with 
local authorities, educationists, volun- 
tary bodies and other organizations 
1 what more should be done particularly 
in the areas of assessment, material*, 
delivery and networking of provision. 
The MSC chairman lias recently put to 
the Secretary of State for Employment 
a strategy endorsed by the Commis- 
sion tn take the initiative forward over 
the next year. 

We are looking to continue to work 
with l.c.a.s. It is unfortunate that the 
■ conference speech you reported gives 
an incorrect and opposite impression. 

S C NEWTON 

Head of tidult (mining programmes | 
Manpower Services Commission 
Moor foot. Sheffield i 


Sir - Renders with any iiivuWcmenl.m 
biotechnology in schools will tow 
been astonished ut one of the conau- 
slons drawn by a conference attended 
by 85 teachers organized bjr South fc«t 
Arts and reported by Tim Cornua 
{TES, November 20): that Is. that 
biotechnology is a visually dull topreto 
be excluded from media education. 

The /National Centre for School 
Biotechnology (NCSB) nt the Uni- 
versity of Reading can provide a list « 
resources which snows that this Is far 
from the cnsc. Many on our list to 
available for visitors to study. Et- 
amplcs which immediately spring 1° 
mind include I lie ICI Pruteen story 
video und (he presentation on bioKp 
nology in the BBC Uudiovislon series, 


‘Tears to 
my ears... 


difficult. to comprehend why Ihe 
DES tukes so long to assess individual 
eases. The number of leaching practice 
hours isqpe of the principal criterion in 
being deemed worthy of qualified 
tcacncr status. . 

As the school yenr rolls, on, (he 
number of lidurs wfe spend actually 
"instructing" in the UK increases, 
while neither of us may have com- 
pleted enough teaching practice hours 
In schools hundreds of miles from 
here,: some years ago. Surely this, is 
worthy of review by Mr Baker?-: '• 

As he fs (bring little . to attract 
"qualified" teachers to jhej profession; 
he might sec fit to do’ something for 





Spare place 

Sir - Chile may have a questionable 
political situation, but the great beauty 
of its countryside is unquestionable. 
Recently 1 was fortunate to experience 
it : ;fifst-bandi when J r joined: an 
expedition' backed by: United World 
Colleges called “The Andes Brnerl- 
tflsnt,’ par 11 days, 23 young people, 


The course was aimed at promoting 
world peace through contact with the 
environment - the quote adopted was 
one of Goethe's: "Over all the moun- 
tain lops is peace". In the mornings, 
we discussed such things as peace 
within ourselves, world peace, pover- 
ty, pence through literature, ana ecof- 
ogy. Our group had more than 10. 
nationalities represented, so many cul- 
tures were explored too. 

In the afternoons, we ventured on to 
the mountain sides to ski, climb, build 
snowpeople, walk and generally get to 
know our environment - the sunsets 
were different every night! At the end 
5*2* lI . days » wo speto a n >ght out at 


I'd like to make two points: 
r-uiV despite the problems in 
LMie, the people are (errific, warm, 
appreciative souls and if you have a 
taste for adventure and variety, then 
head for Chile. 

Second, I would bfe delighted to hear 
from any teachers, pupils, or parents 
who know a ypung person between 15 
to 1 8 who would both contribute to and - 
gain from such an expedition because 
another one is planned for September 

J700. ' '■ 

B HAftRlS-CURTlS ' 


Separate series 

Sir - Your recent review of children’s 
literature (“Storybook worlds", TES. 
November 6) implied that Century 
Hutchinson, publishers of Fairy Stories 
for Bedtime are also the publishers of 
the “Rower Fairy scries, first pub- 
lished In the Twenties". That is not so; 
Blackie were, and remain, the pub- 
lishers of the Flower Fairies whose 
creator was Cicely Mary Barker. The 
Century Hutchinson book is an entire- 
ly different product and bears no 
resemblance to our scries. 

MARTIN C WEST 
Children's Publisher 
Blackie and Son Ltd 
London WC2 

No surprise 

Sir - In reply to Michael Jones (TES, 
November 20) surely, there ore 
teachers whose teaching of English is 
literature-based. It is possible to build 
work around the literature texts to 
fulfil the demands of both the “Inte- 
grated” English and the literature 
course. We have been working in this 
way throughout the school for years. 

• GCSE has not come as a nasty sur- 
prise. 

L1ZFREETH 
Head of English 
Hatters Lane School '■ 

High Wycdmbev Bucks . 


Try your hand at the 
education quip quiz 
(right) while Nigel 
Richardson unearths 
some less celebrated 
utterances from 
staffroom and 
classroom (below) 


O ld quotes never die - they get resur- 
rected fur Christmas quizzes (see 
right) before gaining more permanent 
recognition in hooks compiled by 
Nigel Rees. Teachers’ bans mots’ rarely get a look 
in, however, alongside the outpourings of politi- 
cians. sportsmen or stars of singe and screen. But 
a set of old school imiga/incs I came across 
leccmly redresses the balance somewhat. 

% ID years, successive .sixth-formers lovingly 
recorded the gents of wisdom of t hose who taught 
(hem. Anyone trying to prove lliut teachers arc 
inteHetloally dynamic und highly lucid wj)j need 
In know that: 

'Most people die in the end”; 

"Won went blind because he lost his sight”; 

“Yank gel men in primary schools, but the vast 
d&\9f them are women”; and 

SWlTOvn*" 1 rw»n< and then 


1 1 1 at; i mi 
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minster on November 20. He stogjj 
the audience of 250 delegates that I® 
excitement (and fun) of their wort to 
not lessened in 35 years of re-iePft 
But also or importance were tw*. 
lively contributions to the accompw 
ing exhibition, mnny of which slwjj 
the work of pupils and pupils at 
vividly illustrating deveiopm^^ 
school biotechnology whicliarc ctw: 
lng in SSCR, SATRO. TVEfto 
other local groups. Had some « 
teachers at tne South East.Artscoo j 
cnce been aware of the discussions ^ 
these developments - there 
weekend conference in their 

July 1986 at the University of WJL 

pective attended by some « 
gates; the ASE Annual comet 
provides another, regular tw® ” 
would realize that biolechnpio®)' 
no means a visually dull er 
schools. - 

Dr JOHN GRAINGER . 
National Centre for School j 

Biotechnology . ' 

Department of Microbiology 
University of Rear 4 ’ 


brief as positble and typed on 
the paper only. The Bdltor 
right to. cut or amend them. 




I nnate cn 

ly told, “Be careful, wood doesn’t 

i." 

huke been fiercer, lie might luivc 
ic English toucher who dcclurcd.-or 
e in Shnkcspcnrc. "It brings tears to 

icher may have been under stress as 
|lcd. "My typewriter bus no ribbon 
ifficuit for me to remember what I 

1 had been overdoing the -rcporl- 
siiy-murking, activities which have 
constructive remarks us: 

u an erratic typewriter on Vallum"; 
cc could do heller with a paint* 

■t has the culling edge of an uprieot 

>ro rigour In n rice pudding" 

mute who was told. "My grandma's 
n her Hum you, niul she's been dead 
uy have also received the report 
There Is no word In Ihe English 
his Indolence. He is tin indole," 
pil improved, perhaps Ills essay too 
merited: “Well done; other than 
at all". 

■c'a self-cffocing lot. Hence: 
know that"; 

towion of something horrible"; 
those who should lta'vc been PMt' 

f a biologist, but you should see me 

Ptonfe confided, "I don't mind If 

twrfect"* ™ c , 80 long ns they do it With 

- ffrjSj ' . Dri y ,eSs defensive tftrm he who 
■iHjirW , om an incompetent bungling idiot. 

! The o^5 uotc n, °* I'll put.you into detention", 
iai di of Interdeparfriteijtal loyalty 
Un faithfully recorded: . :! 

A a moronic subject like biology";. 

. ; h 8 ll '»h staFf-rire all fatrjes anyway"; ' 

good S/^hjthends something, that's 6 dhnin 
‘for,, thawing it In the bin".: . . 

*i Wbulij ^ profession cplicctlyely include;. 

r Cfor * J >vent mio leac hing'i and. at 

I'Ve v c, ? ss: x>i nced some human. Contact. 

i n nt0 U 10 Staffroom.”; i' T ‘ - 
is; also a definite poup Which one 
naye , been carefully • rchfcarsed. Did 



anyone -tally, say on the spur of the moment: 
“Some of you are too lazy to get out of your own 
way” or the mysterious: “Your lips curl like n 
scornful railway sandwich". 1 
. And did Ihe ritaths master who was asked "Is 
ABC any ojd triangle?" reaMy reply off the cuff 
"The triangle's age has nothing to do With It"? 

Occasionally, It seems, staff strike back with 
the latest gleanings from exam papers: 

"Henry VIU regarded the Reformation as a nice 
little earner"; . 

•’Slf Anthony Eden’S career was destroyed by the 
sewage crisis"; ■ 

“Tessi by Thomas Hardy, Is a study in landscape 
and beroinisqi"; and , 

"The Romans rebruited 10,000 missionaries to 
guard 'Hadrian’s Wall’,’. • . ' 1 


There Was also an extract from a a French, 
translation exam: "The Judge was a' solemn type 
with a rarely humorbus moustache". 

' Members of the maths department show signs 
of stress. “You can’t get anything more explicit 
than z “X 2 + constant", ono apparently declared, 
while another is recorded as enthusing: ' 

"8' H - it’s beautifull" 

Elsewhere there qre ominous signs of paranoia 
In: “f may not be good-looking, but- I've got 
charisma and 1 can. pull the chicks”, from the 
teacher who had received one of life's bigger 
put-downs. Standing outside a noisy classroom 
with its door closed, he was told by a colleague, 
"Just poke your head round the door and give 
them all a fright". 


Who said? 


1 “People from my son of background need 
good schools to compete with children from 
privileged homes like Shirley Williams and 
Antony Wedgwood Benn.” 

:i Neil Kinnock • 

b Margaret Thatcher 
c Edward Heath 

2 “One of the first conditions of learning in a 
woman is to keep the fact a profound secret." 
u Dora Russell 

h Lord Byron 
c Honore dc Balzac 

3 “Education is an admirable tiring, hut it is well 
to remember from time to time that nothing that 
is worth knowing can be taught." 

a Oscar Wilde 
h George Bernard Shnw 
c A S Neil! 

4 “I originally wanted to be a tcaclicT. It was the 
only thing 1 had the qualifications to be." 

a Cynthia Payne 
b Paul McCartney 
c Fred Jurvis 

5 "Education is n weapon, whose efforts depend 
on who holds it in his hands und nt whom it is 
aimed.” 

a Kenneth Kaunda 
b Joseph Stalin 
c Paulo Freire 

6 “In my days schoolmistresses wouldn’t stand 
for any nonsense unless there was no room to do it 
nny other way." 

a Groucho Marx 
b Ted Wragg 
c Max Miller 

7 "Whatever women do they must do at least 
twice as well as men to thought half as good. 
Luckily this is not difficult." 

a Germ nine Greer 
b Glenda Jackson 
c Charlotte Whitton 

8 “L would Mow down -i.nv ‘.rlinnl where inOSt uf 
I me children arc not rending by the age at seven. 
lUiiiirniiiriirrh rn — - - ■-**- * - 

li Edwma Currie 
c Rhodes Boyson 

9 “Education is whar survives when what has 
been learnt lias been forgotten.” 

a Christian Schiller 
b B F Skinner 
c John Dewey 

10 “False ideas and poor knowledge can be set 
aside by correction.” 

a B F Skinner 
b Roger Scruton 
c Adolf Hitler 

11 “University politics are vicious precisely bc- 
enuse the stakes are so small.” 

a Lord Annan 
b Henry Kissinger 
c Richard Hoggnrt 

12 “I am always ready to learn hut I do not always 
like being taught.” 

a Winston Churchill 
b Spike Milligan 
c Rudyard Kipling ’ 

13 “The thing I hate nbout socialism is thurthey 
regard everyone as having the right to educa- 
tion.” 

a Keith Joseph 
b Jeffrey Archer 
c Enoch Powell 

14 • “The young people of today love luxury, hove 
bad manners, they scoff at authority nnd luck 
respect for their elders.” 

n Edward Thring ■ • 

b Socrates 
c. Norman Tebbit 

15 “To teach is one of the most honourable 
callings known to human beings. It lays upon 
those who take it the heaviest and most precious 
of obligations." 

a Plato 

b Matthew Arnold 
c Shirley Williams 

Compiled by Dave Watts 
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Stretching the point 


Too much talk about 
‘skills’ has clouded the 
great educational 
debate, argues 
Jerry Wellington 


T he use of the term “skill” is now so 
widespread that the concept has been 
stretched to breaking point. Linguistic 
distortions of terms like "fascist", “mid- 
dle class” and “relevant" are common and 
perhaps arc not taken too seriously. But abuse of 
the term “skill” has clouded and confused serious 
issues in the great debate over education for 

CM Jam« Callaghan's Ruskin College speech of 
1 976 signalled the proliferation of the word skill 
and its appendage to almost cvcryt unt m 
education and training os a sort of hn&uistic 
parasite. Skills arc now used to describe npi only 
the manual but also the mental, the spiritual, tin, 
social and the personal abilities of human beings 
Thus people talk of moral skills, social skill- 
communication skills, expressive sk.lls.readmg 
skills, mathematical skills, and even reiigio 

^Thc upshot of this overuse is that the term s 
descriptive meaning has been lost ,1,rou * h 
exhaustion - it is now used only to bestow 
particular sort of esteem or supposed status. 

P In some ways this is os harmless as many of tlu- 

other language games that W le '9 du ^; n : 
it becomes serious when analysts diagnose shor 
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PaulH^itison visits a 
country school that has 
! everyone mucking in ' 

B uckinghamshire's juniper Hill -. Com- 
bined School lies in the leafy Chit terns 
village. oF Flackwel 1 Heath . Two .ye a rs 
• ago; when Gillian Porter •. took Over %s 
htidv included In Its inventory were an alligator k 
{dozens of parakeets and other exotic birds, a 
Bad-tempered goat,- rabbits, gerblfs and pigeons, 

' , The grounds, abounding in trees and shrubs, 
(included An ancieni orchard of apple and walnut 
tees rich' with insect life and hence, birds. Within 
the orchard were 10 concrete- lined ponds stocked 
with wildfowl. Idyllic? Nat quite. : !■ 

.The previous head had beep an enthusiastic 
Collector of exotic wildlife. To Buckinghaibshfra 
teachers. Juniper Hill School was well known os a 
kind pF mini-zoo. open (o patties of schoolchil- 
dren. But when Gillian Porter took over, things 
hod gbi slightly out of hand. • !;■ 

Food, i nsurancc and wild animal licences were 
costing ^2.500-a-ycar out of a capitation allow- 
ance of- £10.000. This was ai a time when thc 
school could not afford a new desporately needed 
reading scheme. 

Some of. thc ponds werc : too shallow (o be 
ecologically effective, had not been cleaned out 
for years and were overstocked with wildfowl 
which had been pinioned <- restrained from flight'. 
Says Gillian: "It was horrid to watch a sliejiduck 
unable to protect ..its young from the attacking 
craws." 1 

' The orchard was rampant with nettles, rho- 
dodendrons, hemlock, laurel, bracken, ivy and 
ragwort. Trees growing between portable 1 class- 
rooms wore Cutting out so much natural Hghf that 
lights had jo be kept on all day. The pigeons were 


a health hazard and neighbours were' com- 
plaining. ‘ 

Furthermore. Gillian , a wildlife freak herself, 
had a fundamentally different philosophy to the 
previous hood, She says, “The last head coneen- 
'• t rated bp exotic animals^ Fm concentrating; on 1 

■ ecology and conseryadon so the chlldren wlll 

■ understand the .ret^edhesa of things apd the 

importance of Slugs and wbrnis, as well as keeping 
pets’.’! /: ‘ ; 

, She expressed her ambitions In the school's 
' Social find Snvlranfnentaf Studies Guidelines : 
"The site can be developed so that children can 
study marshes and ponds, deciduous woodland 
and grassland. The areas between the classrooms 
can become wildlife gardens. Habitats can be 
created which will attract birds, both resident and 
migratory. Mammals and insects can be encour- 
aged by suitable habitat creation, 

“There is sufficient space for livestock. Form 
animals can be kept and cared for as well as pets. 
The environment of the school itself will there- 
fore be a valuable resource for. investigation, 
practical work and problem-solving as well as 
. developing personal qualities of caring and 
responsibility." 

Thero was a lot to do. The alligator, in a racing 
pigeon box in the back of Gillian’s car. was 
. returned to the exotic animal dealer from whence 
. . it came, .The parakeets went to Windsor Safari 
Park and the other inmates of the cages, to new 
homes. The bad-tempered goat was token on by a 
good-tempered farmer. The wildfowl went to 
~ gC Wildfqwl Trust . assorted parents and 

Most of the tobbits and gerbilk went, complete 
1 witn cages, to arty children who Could look after 
Ihbm props rly. "Many parents were disappointed 
tl ? 1 c L old ' st yle animals disappearing." says 
■ .Gillian, but when I explained what I was trying 
, fo .do, - - they; understood;" ; . . 

fjlienJhfcre.iwetb-iihe grounds to tackle ‘The 


design of things is growing 


. . - . . * ' • s • 

school grounds -are the maintenance team," 
GUIIap Jays, So together they inspected every 
corner pf the- grounds and sorted out which 
hedges, lawns and Helds were to be cut or left, 
which trees and shrubs needed felling or pruning 
or replacing, which flower beds the children 
would be looking after, where the vegetable pntch 
■ and compost heap would go and when spraying 
should take place. 

They kept as many of the large trees as they 
could without restricting classroom light too 
much. And overdue drastic pruning and eliminat- 
ing of rampant elderberry and buddleia (attrac- 
tive to butterflies as they are) was necessary. 

Two of the largest ponds in the orchard were 
baled out during the frosts which broke down the 
residue muck. Initially. Gillian had children 
clearing out the other ponds, but parents, being 
: parents, complained. 

So Gillian got the complaining parents to bring 
, buckets and da it themselves - one likening It to 
working on an enormous row-pat. Like tunnell- 
ing Colditz prisoners, the 400 children brought 
little bags of soil from home to empty into the 
smaller ponds, creating marshland which was 
men stocked with wetland plants from a recent 
Thames Water Authority dredging operation. 

"At times, wheh many animals had gone and 
trees were cut down and aviaries were taken 
away, it seemed a$ though everything was 
destructive, nothing constructive. Then we aot 
our first livestock.” 

The six-day-old Friesian bullock was bought on 
their behalf by a local farmer in autumn, 1985. It 
was kept in a shad on the playground which was 
mucked out by the children. For night feeds, 
weekends and holidays, there was a rota of 
parents and staff. But after six months it was time ■ 
for him to go ou< to pasture and he was sold to 
another local farmer. 

, Then in spring, 1986, the school had three 
orphan lambs (two females and one male) - and a 
. fridge full of babes’ bottled - bought for them by 


Berkshire Agricultural College. One clos It 
corporated them into a project on forming vd 
looked after them. 

Grassy corners of fields nod playgrounds 
fenced off and turned into pnildocks. Gerift 
sheds with thc doors wedged open were added* 
shelters. Later the two owes were tupped- 
resulting in thc birth of one Iamb this spring- 
The growing sheep demanded the sort of 
which the orchard afforded. But, as you 
recall. It was overgrown. So the older children 
sleeves rolled up and using tools bought with ■ 
£180 grant from the Nature Conservancy Coiuxfc 
cleared such sheep-poisoners as ragwort, cWfl- 
berry and evergreens. 

In autumn, 1986, Daisy arrived. She M 
Friesian Hereford Cross calf, loaned by a 
farmer for the school to rear, and when the raj. 
comes she will be returned to the milking 
Cost of feedstuff is shared. 1 ’• = 

“This is an example of school and farm 
for mutual benefit,” says Gillian. “The chfflojj* 
gain from the experience; the farmer hBM* 
rearing and half the feed costs taken care Pfo 
Then there is Barney, a Highland calf aoj. JF 
school heart-throb, which they have had 
day he was born last February, dillian and 

nf U r. farm In nearby. I'm*' 


1 


Then there is Barney, n Highland calf and.W 
school heart-throb, which they have had 
day he was born last February, dillian ana 
of the children had gone to a farm in nearby£nn“ 
to choose a calf for the school. They wore Wwuj 
into a field when the farmer pointed fo 8 ^ 
brown heap and exclaimed; "That-. WF- 
trouble i" •; 

The heap of “trouble" was Barney, rejej ^ 
his mother. After three dnys of touch wp ; 

thn Former's ‘‘intnnclvn pflffi llfllt ■ .'il! - 


A quiet part of thc school grounds Is being 
turned into n wlld-bird feeding station. Asphalt 
I® been dug up, a slanting stone sink P r ° v J°® s 
different depths of water for bathing and drmK- 
H Food is put fit different levels add ivy trained 
up trelllswork a few inches away from a wall 
provides an ideal habitat. There arc nesting boxes 
dl. around the school. , 

■ Small ponds were made outside classrooms ana 
this year they were stocked with the frog 
*f»wn from parents' overstocked ponds. - _ 

I Wildlife gardens are being developed using 
*eds of wild Rowers indigenous to the local chalk 
downs propogated In the greenhouse. Existing 
formal flawer-be&.are being stocked with bird 
■ a "d butterfly feeding plants. Gillian’s “bible is 
Chris Baines’ How to Make a Wildlife Garden 
! (Elm Tree Books) of which every classroom has a 
" copy;-' • 

It entails much work. Gillian has a Scale Three 
, teacher responsible tor environmental studies 
' uodshe uses a welfare assistant 15 hours a week as 
1 an environmental warden. . 

. Although the County Coundl Grounds Team ; 
has been, allooated- only five-and-a-half man- 
hours per week tp do everything from emitting the 
. *f>orts field to trimming hedges and lining netball 
; Pities, Gillian says the team is very helpful. 

' ; ; love It because they get so much job 

fcttsfpction. ' And. If they have an over-order for 

' m;; iki..' nnrl not 1 ’ it In frtr 


containing an infra-red lamp - Barney s ^ r 
and was Immediately adopted by in® ® d ,' 
Being a Scottish breed, they w J n * " 
him Bonny. But you can't call a m a 1 F, ■ “ f, i*‘ horP? ; 
so they compromised with Barney. ^ 

are two inches long and ’ he is If,; 

Although lie is very good tempcre^^_' -^4 
coino a time when he will have to go- « • --.'J-f 


wnstpetioni 'And. If they, have an over-oroer ror 
bjacluhbrn or lilao, they’ come and put- it in for 

US.” ; 

/■.T/Kai fonneraV the heads dftWo [peal environ-; 

, studies .centres, the Buckinghamshire 
'Berkshire - and 11 Oxfordshire Naturalist Trust, 
bathes "Water Authority, Berkshire Agricultural 
College ih.d two parents (who happen to be vets) 
’ftll-fiiVeTiBfh'Hna Advice. 


1 • V 'T «M.r nvfiw* 

I^erel Is "o'uf lovely, lovdly oaretaker" who 
mUCksrlti.^Wllh. just about everything, including 
riihfilng-'a'regul&r-- birdwatch with the children. 

1 ‘^e^h’dre ar&the staff and the. parents, who 
Mp wlth -feeding rotas. "Pafents help by just 


beine generally co-operative." says Gillian, 
"sending children to school in sensible clothes 
and making sure they have their anti-tetanus 

boosters, for example.* 

And the children have been involved with it alL 
They have helped calves sunive. they have 
reared two generations of lambs and seen them 
being sheared in assembly by a man from 
Berkshire Agricultural College with eqmpment 
draped over the P.E. apparatus. And vvUh he 
help of the wife of a local farmer they turned he 

resulting dirty Reece, through scounng. 

with natural dyes they produced themselves, 

spinning and weaving, into doth. 

They have learned the cycle of things. For 
Instance that frogs, at a certain time of the year, 
wantto emigrate from their ponds on todry and 
among vegetation. So the children won *, as * y 
did one playtime last summer when the play 
ground was awash With migrating 
|y catch them and plop them back from Whence 

they had just struggled. 

Now they know that nature is untidy and that if 
they had "tidied up" the dead wood in the 
orchard ' as they had wanted, they would have 
destroyed a . whole world of insect life which in 
turn attracted birds. • 

• On the birdwatch .with the caretaker they haye 

learned to be very quiet, still and patient and have 
been rewarded with s !B h,in 8 5 m ° fl f t| S ^ 
blackbird, starling, sparrow, mall ? i rd * 
thrush, wagtail, chaffinch.greaMi.coal-tit 
magpie and roOk - previously just birds. 

^“ before transferring than, to va,es.._ 

' The object of It all is being achieved. Sajw 
n ..,i iiiv. n a rents have remarked that, thetr 

, .«■ mring 

aBout : the environment. 


g es (and shortcomings) in i« d «try ^ “skill 
shortages”, "skill gaps” or “skill deficits . This 
diagnosis is then transferred down to education 
and training whose function h ^dien Ken as f 
providing the "skill to do the job (Callaghan. |( 

19 A Shortage of people with certain skills mny f 
well be the problem in some areas of industry- 1 
particularly where a specific skill, hke i say ; the { 
operation of a particular machine, is ^u'red.l ( 
But where more general ability is req u,red - ^ e ^ s 
the term “skill" ceases to have value and simply ( 

M Aile e rnpts tostretch the use of the term have led 
to much discussion on the notion of generallzable 
or Transferable skills. ^ ^ 

Manpower Studies argued in \ 

Ownership that the Youth Training Scheme 
should ensure that trainees come to own ' * klll *| 
which are transferable from one situation 

■ tS", precisely the kind of language that ; hns 
ted to the views which 1 wish to quest^t: rmt. 

that skills cansomehow be appendedor tendon \ 

to people so that they come to own Jhcm. 
second; that such skills are in a sense entities in 
themselves, almost as ir they could «tst in Ihcfr 
own right, independently of the people In whom 
S reside, the context in which they are applied. | 
anefthe knowledge and experience on which they 

de Thhvlcw hns led directly to the Ihird linguistic j 
mistake which Implies that skills can somehow bp 

divorced from the knowledge ex^nqnce attMi 

luges; concepts and even theories to lyhich they 

*&££X** ‘-crcrebH 

generalUable is based on tenuous evidence to i say 
the least. A huge body of literature has grown up I 
in educational psychology dn this subject bul so 
far the evidence is inconclusive. I 

Whqt can be said is that skill transfer is most 
likelv to.take place under two conditions: First. 
When the domains in which skills are acquire^ nre 
closely related; and second, when transfer Is 
explicitly taught: when, for example, thc general 


nature or the skills being acquired is brought out 
by the teacher. • 

These constraints impose severe limitations on 
the notion of transferable skills both as a broad 
aim for education, and as a specific aim for 
training. For example, training for “problem- 
solving skills" or "thinking skills is often advo- 
cated as if those skills could be acquired and usj.d 
independently of context - Hus belief hus little 
evidence to substantiate tl. . 

These loose linguistic habits have lud harmful 
effects on both sides of the education-industry 
debate. On thc one hand, analysts of industry s 
supposed malaise have concentrated on skill 
gaps, skills deficits or skill shortages at every 
level: . . British high technology firms com- 1 

plain that their hopes of expansion arc dimmed by 
difficulty in recruiting the skills they need i at every 
level". (CorTclli Barnett, letter to The rES, June 

^SkiUsdo not exist in their own right. Empfoyers 
do not recruit skills. They recruit people. Skills 
reside in people and are acquired by people. 

Skills arc not entities which are tti short ^PPjy- 
Wliat industries need are people with the abilities 
"mil new *miu». iu wui ft usn »uu,Aw4 e w,-» 

AlMnffnilfrflTnyi M f OIMMPfi and theoriesond to adapt to 
technofogicalchange with enthusiasm and lack of 
fear. This is the essential meaning of technologi- 
cal literacy as opposed to technological skill. 

Such confusion over “the needs of industry" 
has infected educational thinking. People now 

talk glibly of "skills for the future”, "skill needs 
for technological innovation", "skills for the 

1 information age" and so on. _ 

The one and perhaps only certainly about the 
information age is that no one can possibly predict 
the skills required to either live, work or compete 
in it. The search for skills for the future is a wild 
* goose chase. 

5 Almost by definition we cannot predict skill. 
n needs for new technologies. How could anyone 
s forecast the skill needs required for any genuine 
u innovation? However, we can predict in general 
terms the personnel, or human resources, needed 
y for technological growth and innovation. 
l ' Such grow ih will req uire an ample supply of the 

f kind of technologically literate person outlined 
, earlier. The job of both education and training is 
i surely to provide people with the ability and 
y enthusiasm to learn, to adapt to change, and to be 
aware of and at home with new technology. 

■ d in addition, the development of critical and 
le f creative abilities (not skills) would seem to be a 







i< i/e teeu 


'“ SK S^ 


necessity for innovation. The oim* of education 
should be couched in these terms, rather than the 
exhausted and overstretched language of skills 
which is barking up the wrong linguistic tree: 
Companies don't recruit or employ skills - they 
employ people. 

Jerrv Wellington is (t lecturer at the University of 
Sheffield and a contributor to Skills and Voca- 
tionalism: The Easy Answer, edited by Maurice 
Holt (Open University Press, 1987). 
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LOGO 


Haring off with a turtle 


Sean O'Bryne 


I'm mil tonsure about Mike Briiniircs 
description i if Logo .is a diimsai ur (TES 
October 30). The dinosaurs reigned ns 
rhe supreme terrestrial vertebrates for 
I aba ill fi5 miNion years, whereas Loan 
bus never really found a suitable 
hahimi in which lo nourish. 

Logo is certninlv a wonderful sum- I 
ing noiiii in rumouring from which 
much ere uler heiams can lie nchiVvcd I 


"■p jnwiM in iri'jir iviiiur 

much greater heights can In: achieved 
bur nnisf be one of rliegremesr missed 


I I’UI VJJK7I4 In. I'i/L 111 JfVL £fL*IIL*( II r I >.1 tU 

- . | opportunities in the hisrnry of conipu- 
I rers in schools. Mr Bfamires urlicic can 
f only make this sad stare of affairs 
I worse. True. Logo has its afficronadus. 

I but on the whole it hus made very iirrle 
f impact on the BririsJi cduen'ricinal , 
I scene and this is not because of any 
I defects in the language itself bur 
I because it was never really given a 
I chance. A version for the "dominmif 
I BBC was too slow in coining; mid too I 
I many teachers had already become I 
I habituated to BBC Basic and were I 
I reluctant to explore a different concept , 

I in programming. Although Logo mis- I 
1 sed its chance to be in at the outset of / < 
school computing it remains a power- | I 
ful educational r esource and its under- I 


! I(s elegnnr use of procedures mid 
recursive powers more or less force 
good structured program design, as 
opposed to long linear .sequences en- 
eoiirged by Basic. Its ability to display 
grnphifur malhniafical relationships is I 
Too good not to be used and at the same I 
time if can clearly dean nisi rale to any f 
age group the concept of variables in a J 
way which is a mill mg bur absrnier. I 
Logo is mi invaluable aid in the I 
caching of I he GCSE computer stu- I 
ics mid in CPVE courses for In- 1 7 J 
mr olds, many of whom have had no j 
previous experience of computing. In I ■ 
hotli of these cases, the iunuediatc 
feedback that Logo gives work won- J 
efers in giving Hie students confidence.- 1 _ 
They quickly realise that programming | 
u computer is nor arcane and diflicnlr | 

Krif cnnii'lhi'nii rlt<ni .•mm .l.> Uiok iL.. I 
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but something they cun do. With the 
use of procedures calling other proce- 
dures and the easy use of Logos 


REMOVAL EXPENSES 

Hough deal foT teachers 

John Carey 


STspKissas 

, 11 l,t ' c *iing to learn ulunit life*} ; 
■ibout themselves. * ! 

( hie small iuiilition to |] M i** ;! 
i.ihle, of Milne In everybody, is shut 
"“'"."■•I book-keeping. ft faBi 
meins ol I .iitin or Greek, in dam 1 
diny, i.itional. orderly thinking nirfw 
it is better than a dead language b) 
na mi relevance to everybody's Bri' :• 
me home: in employment, lincmd* : 
■tacni or self-employment; and* 1 


volimiai v orpni/atioiis. 

It is also a basic vocational skia.tti 
line relevant than the mindless $ 


use represents a serious waste of 
potential. . 

j If. Logo were . merely d way of 
dr ?i 1 n 6«l»uslctsbape^in an unrieces- 


f-— “—i... ^.iMianij, oiiiwi 1'fliil.V- 

iiurcs and the easy use of Logon 
recursive facilities rliev soon find how 
powerful and labour-saving a compu- 
ter enn be. They also very rapidly 
develop a feel for what can and cannot 
be done with a computer. 

Lurgelv through the use of Logo 
spectacular advances have been made 
by students who have achieved little in 
academic terms front I he ages of 1 1 to 
I ft. These advances have been in their 
understanding of what computers cun 
and cannot do and how thev can help 
them in every aspect of Uicir work, 
their understanding of spatial concepts 
and general numeracy. Above all the 
imaginative use of Logo has contri- 
buted much to the students’ self- 
confidence. 

Haying seen what can be achieved so 
quickly with computer neophytes, it is 
extremely sad that its lukc-up should 
nave been so piecemeal in British 
schools and so subject lo individual 
igfltongrcsi. it is si nml v wrong to 


iimioosse....jiuiy diiiiL'jrmfmnpi 
patronize and underestimate the 
potential of the pupils. . - .! 

The speed with which this age groiln . 


Looking for u new job? Searching 
every week in The 7 ES for an elusive 
promotion in a new authority? Think 
very carefully. Getting the right job. 
nut with the wrong authority, could 

I'nU WIN ll.llir 


cost you dear. 
Whether the 


Whether the new post is □ promo- 
tion in the teaching profession or a 
I career move into local education ad- 
ministration. the first moves are the 
same. You write for the further details 
(remembering to enclose n SAE). 
decide the post is ideal, fill in the form 
in your best handwriting, get an inter- 
view and nrc offered the job. 

However, after this stage it u || 
changes, as most authorities treat tlicir 
new employees very differently, de- 
pending on whether they will occupy a 
desk at County Hall or stand in front tif 
the blackboard. As a teacher you get 
little or nothing in the way of help with 
your move, but the newly appointed 
educational administrator gets a 


tio scheme for the reimbursement of 
legal, rcmovul, or any other expenses 
connected with a change of home 
Perhaps the miruction of the West is 
diminishing, hut a post in County 
Durham looks wonderful. The job is 
attractive und there is a relocation 
scheme. However, think csirefuliv he- 
fore you haul yourself and your family 
lo the North Lust, ns these allowances 


mand lor *'(> levels, including Matt 
•mil English" which, broadly in*' 
luted, means to be ublc to read, me 
and mid up. and have middlwfes 
pretensions. Book-keeping demandsi 
recognition of realities nnd closet 
sneetjon of vague words and (era 
(like funding, gram, resources, fret 
of-cluirgc. interest free and “weew 
not afford not to . . It has fti 


--- — ■ mo Mib.iv uiiuntmkV) 

are not payable if yuur salary on 
appointment is oyer £ 13.653. 

Back to Wiltshire. In this attractive 


toiok-kceping skills they need on 




....—....V. in min uillilvliVU 

county, schemes operate for both 
teachers and County Hull administra- 
tors. However, teachers know their 
place in Wiltshire, as the Inilginu 
aJIowancc is £ It) per week compared 
with £19.40 per week for administra- 
tive staff. Teachers also move for less: 
a maximum grant or £115, ami pared 
with free removal costs and a disturb- 
ance allowance of tin to £ 1 .220 given to 
educational admiiiistriiiors. 


- {mngmauon. H 

, wd f reduce : a % wdalth xtf ediicaWnal 




n vj~-^iwii wnaiaereq hs : 

school; 4 ;pVs u'sl na 
ll ?nw graphics :|d , driVe biuMes, Thfi 



teaching is 


v?r- 

Coe 
i Irtel 
cast' 
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Primitive communities take their 
first step towards development when 
they first employ n book-keeper. 
Youngsters start to mature when they 

IRC 1 hi- nunrtl nffnrnninn iunr.tr lu suwH 


prihvaiy ■ schools had . sufficent Bated- 


barid ahd as 


ge all: have 


■i-mv,' 1 w u v.greawr,.-ume with-ine 
•;E cl, A ddal PHP^- S ‘ w i h orilyondortwo 
th ? potential pf the'lan- 

UliElBC. wHl'J nf 'Cniifto Kb iV.;.' t. 


^'Jdbei byt this is not thefault of the 


;D ; Two: Homes . allotyance of £47 per 
. week, fdr.sk months r 

□ Time oTf to find ilew accommoda- 
tiqri ! " 

O Travelling , and subsistence for 
spouse and family, to help find a 
new home 


igo has far ifiare lo offer than that 

it OlliCm . to hnw b nUaa . 


Sean O' Byrne 
curricular con 


ie. h /if charge of. 
morning at St Pi 
College, Birntineha 


The value of this package depends 
on where you live, but for someone 


7 r ■ v, uui iui auuicune 

taking up the position from the Mid- 
,ai Jds “ could be worth about £3,250. 


Cl ,f. r V7 T. ** r fillip S ,77 “ wunn UDOUI t 

Sixth Form .College, Birmingham. What about Devon? Sorry, there is 


-Ottfedoop GQttfcre 
PROFESSIONALS in 
OUrOOOH EDUCATION 

SAFETY FWftT 

” "ulpmwt, fffB-jacfwts, wetsuibrtc.: 


I suspect that- mathematics educators 
have never been better informed about 
good classroom practice. Apart from 
the widely-acclaimed Cockcroft R e - 
port. there have been HMI documents" 
on the 5-11 and 5-16 age ranges, 
reports oF the Assessment ol Perform- 
ance Unit, the School Curriculum 
Development Committee PRl ME 
nrniF*i thu liaitnnni __ j .. 


trative staff, the same authorities 
advertise relocation packages of 
£6.000 iq Bromley and Croydon and 
‘ generous expenses” in Essex, 

-To gain wide experience in a variety 
of schools and colleges Inevitably 
means costly moves at some stage in 

auihnriH re - er ' Thc ,ocaI Ctl,,c nd»n 

authonties seem to accept thin it is 
to employ non-teaching 
staff who have the wider range or 
administrative experience gnined bv 
working in other authorities, and that 
help must be given to them. So why is 
that help not offered to teachers? 


luungaicr* !»wri hi mature wiiviiukj 

see the merit of forgoing weekly sweets 
^r.'u^ontmyf paperback, or tlie *■ 


£ It iffo-rfeutral subject, accesiblcud 
acceptable regardless of nulitical ideef- 1 
»gy, religions beliefs mid cultural I 

hflPL’nmun. fi . ? i. . ■ ' 


miu cuiiuiu.' 

background. It .simply traces the mow- 
ments or money unci records (run sac-, 
Hons, providing periodic “snapshots’ 
or nn mUiVKltmrs or an onumizuttart ' 

liicini'iiil 1>. ...i. i 7 . _i;l. 


fiiiiineial huiiiih. Book-keepers, unlit* 
iiccountnnts and financiers, neither 


. . — Miniiiuun, nuiim 

inimipulnic nor breed money. 

Ine margin between fnilurc and 

mif'f’PCC in UHU i 


MATHS TEACHING 

In need of support 

Richard Strong 


luuurc am 

success in any sphere, mid at any level 
of society, could in most eases t* 
nrulgcd if there were nn uccurato and 
tlioiightful recording of the inflow oad 
outflow of money. 


permanent base. The purlrtJmcrs from 

Ollll>r Hlc>>inlli,.,f ...I... I 1 .. ail I.nfl 


. ' 7. '.uuiiui aiiu me 

8r0 - u ^- °*F nfMllo ns 
such as the Association of Teachers or 
Mathematics and the Mathematical 
Association have also provided excel- 
lent timnnrlinn .'An... . •• 


lent supporting ideas. 

These initiatives then have to be put 
iOgethcrwith others affecting teachers 
uch as TYEi. CPVE, OCEA. profib 

* ? cw te , chnola 8 ics ' planning The firsiT* V Bt,onai| y- 
sf hemes of work to meet the new de P mn3 u 1 mathem ades is now 
demands, conditions -of service with i to . J*- a practical subject 

a? sa^-ss-ri' 5 » 

mathematics i teachers hav« expressed t i,2 e . rela| !l' e cost oF reducina class 
In work Ingivjlh ch HUr^bA prpbS iSStfl? ,f °?JV in later feraS 

•apdpro^crfaninvdtty®®,' dnot beexcessivehra 


enSSn arC ten 08 10 Supple with the 
of assessing 
ULsE coursework against a back- 
ground of so many other levelopments 
.and uncertainties and so little suborn* 


255 iSWnglM the task of course- 


ft J Hi O |#vi mu-- 

ii? 5" . o) n,K * can c «ntroi the more 
difficult groups need cdunlly to be 
acquainted with the rigours or course 
work assessment os the full-time 
mathematics specialist, Furthermore, 
no longer enn tncy dodge from room to 

room nc lit/* AlliAr rtvnrttfrMil 


I , . — ithuuiiuj v-urncu- 

lum and its assessment to mention just 
a tew - Is u any wonder thal teachers 
ara feeling the strain? 1 ■ 


. u 6 ,,, 6 ui course- 

™ r /onabS nt ln,0 lh,: b ° U " ds 01 

f uT^ esec0nd P°mt to be recognized is 

tfiSrSFf* assessmcn| . certainly 
n the initiai yeare of GCSE is more 

than the previous de- 
S e £ 125^ fln ? 9ET Marking a 
SAW® V s far ,css demanding 
m P A f ^ ng tf ] e mathematical argu- 
22* ? f “veral coursework assign- 

Sterna? moderaitor'k 8v ' dence foran 

mine what they will consider is 


nu lunger can tncy aoage irom room *« 
room os, like other practical subject 
they need a base for their. material^ 
While valuable steps have beP n 

taken tn r.i»o. n ntl<w a«eS- 


tiijjic viirutiuic sieps nave 

taken to introduce alternative assess- 
ment procedures to the single fin« 
exam, they have also brougnt 'Wtt 
them new demands for bhradenlnl 
teaching styles and learning expert 4 .' 
cnees, recording and reporting pr 0 * 1 


... .... va uwiiiuiiuj ivi n. 

teaching styles and learning expert* ' 
cnees, recording and reporting P 1 ®^ 1 
dures, and necos for training, Jt ~ 
that riot only have the goalposts 
moved, but also the game is 1 
played on a different pitch flnd yvJtn* . 
different shaped ball. 


MASTERLY MEMO 



0 


Laurence Alster investigates the spate of school 


nc‘s fondest memories or school iirgu- 
ably revolve uroiind those (lninlKiynnt 
or outlnndish characters who could 
turn even an unpromising doumc 

-e.- ..... inir, n nnssilh C 


luni cvui hii o . , 

lesson on Friday afternoon Into a passnoic 
panlqmimc. So it is nil Uw easy to disagree with 

Pnnl Q~l t nnrminCCIIRh C llWOS. 


[Hnlqmlmc. So it is nil too easy to oisagrcw 
Paul Roberts’s observation, apropos such clowns, 
that “when one played a pnrt in real life the result 
'Wb always less attractive than being one s self (i 
ftmlrt, Frensham Heights, 1 925-49 1 A Study In 

Progressive Education, £7). •' . 

1 n.(. ■ „ . . ■ i i.i.u,. i.nnilmucii'r — nv 


TOgre^ivc Education, £7). • 

I The former Frensham Heights headmaster - by 
all accounts, an admirably humane ami tolerant 
n»n - was almost certainly Wrong here. Much 

f .. . i nnmivnfri-U 


■■ran - was almost cermimy wiuhu mw r~: m 
«w« appealing- and probably more accurate - is 
I and W Ball’s assessment: “there is a touch of the 
War in every Rood schoolmaster” (J and W Ball, 
Stockport ; Grammar School 1487-1987. °W 
Vicarage Publications. Q9478 18 06 5. £5.15). an 
opinion amply confirmed by many of the stories 
told k a batch or recently-published teachers 
foemoirs and school histories. 

Three rousing cheers, then, for. such as Mr 
Johnston', formerly head of history at Stockport 
Grammar, who “led his Bride from Church under 
archway of History' notebooks suddenly held 
’tfoWby two lines of boys from school”. Then 
there was. VOssle” Thomas, the headmaster of 
Pontardwe Boys* Secondary Technical School 

wW* . I— k.un Up Uie ntinllc fnffinc 


— niwiuwf; ouy? uctujtuai J iwn— ■ — 

w ho; upon hearing two of his pupils farting 
ioyoi^ly on the premises (“Oh, breaking wind In 
public,. ja 'it?"), promptly administered a pattfcu- 
lirtviiAvU... »iu irtorMipiiK of which 


The third Issue which heeds to he 

3"ion d '£&*&£ rCqUi f ng 

SSrobiS tea f cher and thc^assorf! 
ated problem of toachqrs without a 


in mathematics education are 
and vnluuble. In Somerset, nwtndmj 
tics teachers and the local authority®^.; 
working together lo make GCSE ; 

ate. I personally would besaddetw"!-: 
so manv eond inliiutlves wer? W • 


public,. fa it?"), promptly administered a paittcii- 
l®rty noxious palliative,. tl\e ingredienLs of .which 
^re kriqwh only to; him, . It did the frick: 
adolescent flatulence wax thereafter expressed in 
W iess 1 robust terms (B Samuel, Rugby: Body 
find Stall. Onmer Pfaisfe: 086383 2S9X, ; £5.95). 


i"«vn less 1 robust terms (u aamuei, kuku/j 
Wd StHtf,; Oomer Prtlss; 086383 2S9X s £5.95). 

, But. it is undoubtedly Dean Close’s William 

lnH.nJ 1 /h r: jjm ' 1 n. ,Kp in net 




fiKfl^£VjEb ! iSu3'i 


*«».■ i ucrsunaiiy vvuuiu uc ?n-v. T ; 

so many good initiatives werp Pa- 
pered been use, nationally, tlie™. : 


pereu Dccnusc, nationally. for 
not enopugh practical stippP; -... : 
teachers. . ' 1 ■ . I ii X 

Richard Strong Is county advl& t? I 
mathematics in Somerset- • :;V 


■ But.it. is undoubtedly Dean Close s -William 
Judson ("Judd") who emerges as the most 
a^eeaply; wayward academic of these memoirs. 
The .frachaii khoWn tp posterity as “Mr Judd, that 
? a U9f jpdd" - the Versified sneer of former pupil 
JfiihesElfby Flecker - clearly earned the Idstjng 
other, more charitable, «?hoolbow. : 
f •wft' qajte^ extraordinary classroom aritics 
(cfrpositlng'hiS.false.teethJn.hjs bandkehrhief.^ 


violently banging his head with his hand in 
concentration) only served to cnlmnce Ins value 
to such as Hugh Mullens: "He endenred poly- 
mathy to us and made exactitude the goal of our 
ambitions, n he writes - a brave attempt to rescue 
a good man’s reputntion from ,astm | 
defamation (M A Girling and Sir Lronard Hooper 
(eds), Dean Close School: The First Hundred 
Years. The Holywell Press. 0950 1207 1 5. £8.50). 

There were others who were not quite so 
endearingly off-beat. One wonders whether Wil- 
liam Lough, writing of his Newcastle schooldays 
in the 20s, is merely being tactful when lie recalls 
his shocked- reaction to the suicide of a master 
who habitually used n cut-down billiard cue to 
Inflict “summary and painful punishment - 
reminiscent of n charmer at my school Roused a 
baseball bat to similarly stinging effort m the 
(B Mains and A Tuck (eds), Royal Crammar 
School, Newcastle upon Tyne: A History of the 
School in Its Community, Routlcdgc and Kegan 

Paul. 0 85362 2248. £17.95). Joy and Brian 
Drakeford, in their collection of extracts from 
schoolmasters’ logbooks of the 187 (Js.inc[ U dc an 
entry from one (unnamed) worthy tell mg of h« 
caning every pupil (“Nearly the whole of he 

scholars WBS dying") for hr nging snow .jno thc 

school, deliberately or not (J and B Drakerord. 
Mr Moody's Moral Mirror. Hutton j*re ss - u 
907033 45 8. £1.95.) And recalling his own 
schooldays at Twyford Prep at the beginning o 

rhls Centura. R G Wickham (whme description of 

boys as “young male nnimals" Is echoed by 

T\wfordian Douglas Hurd's “young human anim- 
als" in the foreword) writes that the pnrt flayed 
bv corporal punishment in our lives nnd in our 
imaginations” was ihc ”only real bio, upon foa 
school” (R G Wickham, Shades of 
S5wre Foxbury Press. 0 946053 01 4, 

thYs awful fear Of b»l !»*““" ad 
recalled! all the more surprising, then, to read 

■ former headmaster RoWrt f. ^ days 

man. pdmittedly) regret thep^ingo^ thc^ays 

when summary justice t ; * erence l0 

regarded as a matter for lmmcdlateTeference ip 

J k thfEuroppab. Cquri 1 ' (B3PS«ies, Artstoryof^ 


Stationers' Company’s School 1858-1983. Sta- 

tl0 Wlwlhcf suc^treatmcnt would ^ve saved one 
cx-nuoil (the “only” one. mind) from later 
conviction for murder is open to debate. Bn tai 
least Baynes acknowledges the presence of those 
who gain distinction more th^ogb ^regard for 

SS we |el to spotting rotters is with the 

arimowledgement that bullying is, and alwayshas 

Seen a peLnent feature of life a. «W.HH 

Munro’s only hnlf-funny observation that ^ You 

can't expect a hoy to be vicious till he s been to a | 

aood- school" is indirectly endorsed by wniers 

Si clearly would like lo ignore this stamon their 

school’s reputation, but feel morally obliged to. 

acknowledge its (past) presence. Stuart Andrews 
acKnowiqug vi r . f mascU n n ,ty 


that characterized the publlcschools in the dosing 
years of the (19th) century" (S Andrew* and C 
Trafford, 125 Yedrs of Clifton College, Frise 
Matthews. £2). and former Dean Close teacher D 
L Graham is similarly oblique when he remarks 
Lt as recently ns the 50s. “the public/grammar 
school academic ethos was very hard on the fmyof 
aesthetic ability”. Pe^r Daniel. tbMgh. has no 
such inhibitions: “There was quite a lot of 
bullying in those (postwar) y«ari . » J™' 
Frensham Heights pupil shiver! ngly ^members- 
“The fourth formers used to terrorize the first and 
second '. . . I remember being hiinted down by 
one unsavoury, individual for a J® l ""f ' ' ' 

Have things changed since? Probably not. , | 

H Of couree. the photographs reproduced m 
these books give no signs of the mtTigues. dramas 
and various forms ortbrlnent that go on wtthm the 
walLs before which generations of children have 
been carefully posed nnd duly recorded. They 
show instead the changing images that schools 
wished to project of themselves and their prime 
exhibits- pictures .designed, to reflect Jhq Ideal 


schoolboy or girl ns then popularly conM. f 
The healthily-changed nature of school life is well 
illustrated by these pictures. Two plates in The 
Kent College Saga. For instance; one shows the 
sixth form of 1898. a group of starched crino- 
lined. unarguahly glum ladies who embody in 
both expression and posture the narrow orthodo- 
xies that passed for education in ‘hose days. 
Beneath, a happy scrum of girls from 
cheerfully mugging at the camera. A marvellous, 
instructive pairing (M James, The Kent College 
Saga 1886-1986. Kent College school. £6.75). 

Just us cheering is the contrast between the 
appearance of the plnyere in the Stockport 
Grammar School Staff v Boys tennis match. 923 
- jaws firm, eyes narrow. haiT lavishly brill tan* 
lined - nnd a portrait of the 1974 1st Rugby XV, 
extravagant grips and tumbling lacks all °^em. 

In the Royal Grammar School book William 
Lough rather sniffily refers to such displays as 
symptomatic of the -accelerating leenism that so 
irritates some teachers: but it is hard not to 
conclude that . if it means one generation looking 
so much more cheerful than another, no great 
harm is caused by forgiveness of whatever 
sartorial weirdnesses are currently in fashion. 

Hnppilv . nil these records tell a like story - one 
nf increased tolerance . humanity and. of course, 
vastly improved educntionol standards; tne 
general adoption, as J H Higginson puts it. ‘ pf a 
vision of education as fiisi and foremost a human 
relationship, an interplay of civilized individuals 
in which encouragement to potentiality Isthe 
chler consideration” (J H Higginson. A School is | 
Born. A History of Arnold I Gram™ : School. 

Nottinghamshire. The Book Cimld.08&. 32 1W . 

£8.50). And this is exactly as it should be. At a 
time when wc. arc increasingly being urged to 
euuuic education with training. Higginson s is a 
welcome reminder ihnt school life should bo at 
least as much, and preferably more, about filling 
: hearts as wallets. 


Laurence Alster teaches at South Downs FE 
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Edmund Hccp's problem page from Pure Posy, by Pusy Siiumonds 


/ X^artiHin hocifcs* me traditional 
I f Christmas presents. of course: 
I V^bcemise there's not iix» much of 
[ that hnriiig old rending to do. By 
I Christmas afternoon, most of ns win lie 
I m torpid ns no iguana on n liot rock: 
f what more innocuous pastime cimiW 
/ there he than felting our glazed eves 
J piny indolently over some amusing 
I drawings? Bur he warned: some of 
I these books have less to do with the 
] cosy diversions of Christmas than with 
I a New Year that is poised to hurst upon 
[ us like some dreadful hoil. 

' Let's start with something pleasantly 
innocuous, though: Punch s collection 
of intergnlnctic jokes. Spaced Out 
Among the Galaxies. Some of these 
cartoons do nod in the direction of 


Burps and belly laughs 

Sue Limb prescribes some Christmas relief 


social comment (“Agreed, then - no 
sign of intelligent life on Earth?" sny 
the aliens who have landed in a 


deserted housing estate) but for the 
most part the enr toons arc on the safest 
ground - indeed, on home ground, 
since most of what wc imagine about 
extra-terrestrial life has been nicked 
UP from rarlnniwln thg_.fi«t,n1nce- 


another planet, in which case you 
might find the humour a bit alienist. 
Alienating it is not-u bumper book of 
classic gags. 

Claude Surre's D.I.Y. has blood- 
spattcrcd end-pnpers, and anyone who 
has ever tried to hammer a' nail will 
recognize the speed with which Do-It- 
Yourself cun lead to Do-1 n- Yourself. 
Sene’s DIY freaks use power drills 
with telescopic sights; rig up chainsaws 
to exercise bikes, and hurt themselves 
in a variety of grisly ways. There is 
even a DIY Jesus nailing himself to the 
cross, and inevitably having difficulty 
in finishing the job'. Most of Scrre's 
humour is not especially black, howev- 
er: just inventive nnd achingly true to 
life. 

His technique is also almost totally 
vUiinh many nf the cartoons need no 


one". Despite the uncompromising 
grim ness of (lie message, the polilicul 
satire is sharp and the text witty and 
entertaining. 

And now for something really taste- 
less: If . , . Bounces Back. Guardian 
renders will he familiar with Steve 
Dell's regular strip-cartoon: a stream 
of Swiftian bile directed impart hilly 
against politicians of the Left und 
Right. It's drawn with crude energy 
and the. voices which roar out at us 
show that Steve Bell has a devilish car 
for dialogue, loo. “Good news, Cyril 
James Andcrtonl” booms a voice in 
the Manchester night. “It is I, Lord 


realm .of ' cussed 


They arc comics with commitment and 
arc directed at young people. Whatev- 
er Happened . .. presents a devastat- 
ing picture of urban blight from the 
near future: The New Leisure Age in 
which joung people arc entertained by 
Zilch TV's world of moronic disc- 
jockey claptrap and patronizing 
games. Zilch TV want to resurrect the 
Janet and John of ancient history, and 
invite four unemployed young couples 

to compete for the honour of the ana tnc. voices wmen roar out ai us 

leading roles. They are given a picture show that Steve Bell has a devilish car 

ofaliouse:alltheyhavctodoisnndit. for dialogue, loo. "Good news, Cyril 
The story revolves around the ft 11 ” Andcrton l- lawns a rota in 

search of the illusory house fit turns sacr ,..i 

out to be . fake house in the TV studio. M ^*fA7r .riSSWEt 

condoms on their heads to hcln.Uicui- 


, the [’resident's hair lulls off. the 
First Lady's face falls, off, amorous 
Whales make it with nuclear sub- 
marines . .» Steve Bell s fierce and 
farcical review of .the year's events is 
hot Jot, the fastidious, but. must find its 
into subversive '.stockings: It's 

itutf. He’s clever^ he's Furious; and 


nnd the winners arc to live in it under 




ttys oi a concentration cumpcjNc 
rcsiei 
mat 
i with 


a series of-CQiri 


her lute ,10s. lands :t dream part in the 
next Merchant Ivory movie, at the 
same time us discovering that she’s 
pregnant. Her hypochondriacal Italian 
cleaning lady oilers herself as surro- 
gate mother and they zoom off to the 
luetal transfer centre. But the embryo 
in question hns n picaresque career; 
contusions at ihc clinic send it off in a 
vat of semen from a prize Charolais 
hull, and Rnquel's baby is eventually 
born in a rather puzzled cow. Tjus 
causes the muss suicide nf a guilt- 
stricken farming Family: n hilarious 
culmination to n tide of biting wit and 
acute social observation. 

And what can one say about Posy? 
it's true that she concentrates her gaze 
on the liberal intelligentsia und their 
ugonizings. but her work has such 
affection. wit and energy that at her 
hesi she seems to me to be the Mozart 
of (he comic strip. 

Spaced Out: Punch Among the Gales- 
irs. Edited by Williuni Hcwison. ■ 
..Gruuuu Books £2.95. (1246 1323%. 


Whatever Happened To Janet /M: 
John. By Charles Pcnttic and Jam 
Snnsick. . . _ . • 

No Kidding Publications, Cnlveit 

Press £2. (1 §5473 22 92. 

Bounces Back. Bv Steve Bell. 
Methuen £3.95. 0 413 15890 X. . 
Where's My Baby Now? By Clime 
Brelcfchcr, _ 

Mblhuopt £4 j 5<U-();413:J712 05. .. j 
Milt* •'P.toyl By Pow Slihmonds. 
JoPnfft&n dflpo £7.95; 0224 (12485 X 


‘Imitations oflmmartalily. Edited by E, 

0 Parrott- . .. J *••••', 

Penguin -£4.95. 0 14 0(17 143 l. 

How to Become Absurdly Well-In- 
formed About ihe Famous and In- 
famous.' Edited by E O Parrott. . 

; Viking £9.95. (I 67(1 8 144 15. 


Hat. on the heels of imitations of 
Immortality - a splendidly varied cnl- 
; lection of spites, parodies, pnra -poems 
and pastiches -copies How to Became 
Absurdly Well-informed About the, 

' Faiiuptstindht famous, another entire- 
ly successful attempt by E O Parrott to 
gather : together thq nation's most 
Talented parodists for the amusement 
of, those, who relish leu ruing worn 
: lightly nnd j laughingly. 

..As, the title suggests, the book 
consists of potted biographies, in di- 
verse forms, of the great, the good, 
and. those remembered with feelings 
rather more mixed. Margaret Rogers, 
for examples presents u piqued Hitler 
in.Kiplingc&niO farm ("O it's Adolf 
■this an* Adolf that; an* lock the bugger 
up/Rui it's 'llinrtk you' nmi ’HdlHit- 
. ler!* when I'm cuddled up to Krupp"), 
white Caligula. in N J Wur burton's 
sneioj worker's report, is diagnosed 
with earnest but deadly inaccuracy:-. 
-He is u devoted family. man und my 
conversations with his sisters have 
revealed that he is. able to show them 
great p Reel ion.*' . 

Devotees of cunndn figurant will be 
umused und amazed by Ni*el : Petty's 
tributes to Chaplin (verse in bowler 
shape) und Maurice Chevalier (straw 
boater) - but evert- these arc eclipsed 
by Petty’s remarkable fugal ode to J S 


Bach. And if Mary Holtby's verse 
forms are somewhat more conven- 
tional. they are po less distinguished 
fflr' that; for confirmation .see her 
Galileo -“Twinkle, twinkle little star'' 
provides the framework for .his furious 
multetjngs against the Inquisition - 
plus a Hannibal celebrated to ihe tune 
of .“He'll be coming round the moun- 
tain". 

There arc many ntore, equally note- 
worthy. But given the link between 
form and content so necessary to 
successful parody, no ope shows grea- 
ter versatility than Martin Fagg in 
marrying style to subject. The Celtic 
contingent (Shaw, Wilde and Synge) is 
hilurinusly sent up in a. play let sctln “n 
shebeen, Squalid even by Ihc exacting 
standards of County Muyo" ; Roussciiu 
is. scatological I y memorialised in 
Franglais. and tnc life nnd works of 
John Galsworthy arc recounted 
through the. minutes of a strife-lorn 

council , meeting. Elsewhere. Basil 
Ransome-Davies offers u fittingly 
niusqlc-bound summary of the 
Hemingway story, Robin Hood's 
adventures arc tumesccntly narrated 
by D H Lawrence yin Peter Nqrman, 
undGcriird Bcnsoii's Sterne- 1 Ike reply 
to. Parrott's request for ti biographical 
Sketch of the wordy wanderer Is, quite 
simply, hilarious. 

/‘■ As. itidoed. arc most of the other 
contributions to a collection that, re- 
markably. Contains a joy on every 
twgc. This, book will long be cherished 


Theatrical relations 


Ellen and Edy. By Joy Melville, 
Pandora Press £14.95. 0 86358152 4. 0 
86358 078 5. 


This delightful book is a joint biogra- 
phy of Ellen Terry mid her daughter 
Edith Craig, it recounts their lives 

Fmr>, PllonV- kirlh in 10.17 n.lill.V- 


Ellen Terry - adored by her audiences 


from Ellens birth in 1847 to Edith's 
death exactly 100 years and one month 
later. 

Though she died in 1928, Ellen's star 
still shines. There are those living who 
remember her extraordinary charm 
and presence, the adoration she ex- 
cited in her audiences over three 
continents Tor more thnn 60 yenrs. Her 
Lyceum partnership with Henry Irving 
is theatrical history. Despite an irregu- 
lar life - three husbands, two illegiti- 
mate children, two or more lovers - 
she was the darling of the Victorian 


Ihcuirc. commanded to perforin d 
Windsor, made a DDE by Victoria - * 
grandson. 

Edy fared less well. Highly Inlcljj* 
gent, her perfect ionism rnmlu Iter tHW 
cull to work with. Yet she Inspiitd 
respect und luyuily in professional* 
anu umatcurs For her skills us fl«* 
tumicr and stage director- particularly 
nf die feminist Pioneer Players wdkH 
she founded. • . . 

Joy Melville explores the possessive 
love binding Ellen and Edy. presents? 
them sympathetically In their Iiudw 
complexity, dealing straightforward 
with Edy's lesbian nuSnagc. FasrW' 
ing glimpses of Irving, Godwin, - w- 
Gordon C’raig et al, nnd n 
of detail illuminating 19tb-c.i ; jjf ; 
theatre pructicc are additional del®/ : 
in a thoroughly absorbing book. : 

John James 


nucai survivor 


emerge dually, 
'cascading wjt. 


coruscating. 


r ; j Laurence, Alster 


Charles O, Royal Politician. By J R 
Jones. 

Allen & Unwin £20. 0 04 942196 4 


Cymcul opportunism helped Charles II 
survive through iroublcd times, and it 
endears him to,aur own century. 
Victorian historian* oF stabler days 
deplored the jozy hedonist who 
lowered the moral tone, set hack the 


Englishmen. Publication curly this 
century of the Treasury Papers began 
the revision process,: with hints of a 
yfrTd'rfercnt monarch, fiidng pres- 
" 1 . ^rewd intelligence. 


Admiration culminated in Arthur 
Bryant’s biography of 1931, while 
Antonia Frasers of 1979 judged 
Charles eminently "the -right king Tor 
lh i a / sn-angc, demanding season in 
which he lived". Bravery in adversity 
was applauded, while the 14 acknow- 
ledged bastards now merited respect 
rather than censure. 

J R Jones does not add to Ihc pile of 
biographies. This is u fine study of the 
political world in which Charles oper- 
“Kri a judicious assessment of his 
abilities and achievements. After n 
hard apprenticeship in Scotland and 
exile. Charles set out to rule strange 
territory: post-revolutionary England. 


He had to cope with 
short -sighted parliaments. cgJjjJL 
magnates, dangerous OjgJ 
cousins, und the murderous 
mass opinion. Combining 
craftiness, dishonesty ajo Jj-E* 
ness, he manoeuvred nitioitg — 
iur and ever-changing 
in large measure to Clinne ■ 

skills adroitly”. 


skills adroitly”. 

Jones. “Charles saved lh . cn } 

. . . destruellvu renewal i*!.;v 
Wars*’. 


The forgotten war 

lohn Crossland on reassessments of the 
Korean War 

I plications wv have lo lum to a slimmer 

5==^ ii- Mm IIiiwtlni'K. L„. nnin< imnnrinnt 


% ? w 


E 

the Ivor hrfiire Vklnain. Ilj 

"■ - ! 

rTlonV-S 7 : r 

: 

Snu and i>ut their f 

to afl armistice which smteifni.it her | 

Sdebut brought to an end the kore .in i 

W |t r was a confiict that hud started for ] 
ihe West ns a kind of crusade, to save | 
Somb Korea from North Korean tnihl- 
my domination, and remains the sok 
example of the United Nations enter- 
ing a shooting wur us one of the 

^afthree yenrs later, those nations, 
and not least the Americans, who hud 
borne the greatest burden, and any ol 
whom saw Korea as a chance to stop 
tbe onward march of Communism, 
were eager to be quit of the war, which 
had cost them 33,629 dead and 105.785 
wounded and a badly-dented national 
ego, involving the first peace treaty in 
ifcir history where they had not 
emerged as victors. The British Com- 
monwealth losses, by comparison, 
were only 1.263 killed and 4,817 
wounded, but included a large number 
of National Servicemen . 

An abiding sense of the futility of it 
all ensured that Korea remained until 
recently the forgotten war. Now two 
books, and particularly the work of a 
lecturer in American studies, who 
(ought successfully to ensure the rc- 
leue of sensitive Pentagon Files, have 
resewd this most important ' sma I 
war" of the second half of the 2i»n | 
Century, from oblivion and present us 

, with tujnnn n«**rHni» ror r^rliwr in thr 
era and even the romanticism oLwur, 
V 'IBflls'and series like AWritTTfiS ’dooks 

cbniplcmcnt each other. 

Max Hastings has used his well-tried 
formula of interviewing across a spcc- 
inim of veterans, including Chinese, 
and using those reminiscences to illu- 
minate the military history, which was 
confusing then nnd needs skill of this 
order to clarify. 

However, so much docs Hastings 
depend on this living testimony - he 
acknowledges more than 150 sources 
alone, above the rank of major - Ihni 
.the wider picture tends to be lost sight 


skill, but for the global polltlcn 


----- - - 

HU ill some ways more important 

book. . 

l. alluin MacDonald s researches m 
the Pentagon archives caused a furore 
one or two years ago after they formed 
the basis ol a Tiniewuteh programme 
on 1JBC2. Controversy raged over two 
points: MacDonald's discovery that 
General Collins, the American Chief 
or Staff, authorized regular logistical 
flights in Korea, carrying nuclear com- 
ponents and. u highly-charged issue al 
the lime of the Cruise programme 
implementation, the amount of say 
Britain would have in the use ontsown 
bases as launch pads for nuclear 
attacks in the event of a general war 
with the Communist block. 

What MacDonald was able to dis- 
cover after persistent refusals to take 
no for an answer from American 
authorities, was that Britain ran the 
risk of being left in the dark in the 
event of a nuclear war at the time ot 
Korea. 

Both authors make good use of the 
abundance of new documentation 
available on Korea, but the : issue : of the | 
use of the A bomb, which Hastings 
leaves only partially answered Mac- 
Donald presses home with an interest 
ing analysis, based on the recently 
declassified official record. 

The Korean War still strikes chords, 
if you have an attuned ear. This month 
has seen a breakthrough in the demo- 
cratization of South Korea with the 
elections, which are themselves a 
I propaganda curtain-raiser for next 
year’s Olympics in Seoul. Such liber- 
alizing trends come not before time, as 
; many of the United Nations com- 
j bntunts deplored the regime theywere 
fighting for nnd have had no reason to 
J change their views since. 
p Also, our beleaguered Western 

uu I hnu — ^ b 
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on thinking 


The Great Philosophers: An Introduc- 
tion to Western Philosophy. By Brian 

Manpp 

BBC Publications £14.95. U 563 20583 

Letters to Thinkers: Further Thoughts 
on Lateral Thinking. By Edward De 

Satrap. £12.95 U 245 54575 1. 

“Thinking about thinking about think- 
ing - is the title of the first chapter in 
Edward de Bono's new book, which 
collects 30 of the subscription news- 
letters he wrote between 1982 and 1984 
to businessmen who were interested in 
lateral thinking. Advising them to set 
aside “thinking time" during each busy | 
daV, and to conceive of a thinking 
place" as a refuge front conventional 
assumptions, he prescribes an objec- 
tive - "to find a source of thinking . 
This, he warns, is nut ns easy as it 
sounds. "You could read traditional 
volumes on traditional philosophers. 
But that is a long task and the thinking 
used is often neither practical nor 
interesting.” , 

. _ ■ 1 ■ UftrtwforkJj: 


kisophv". he interviewed Herbert 
Marcuse. Chomsky and Quine otajui 
tlicir work, talking lo other plnlo- « 
sophers and teachers phdwwnphy. 
such as A I Ayer and Iris Murdoch, on 
such wide-ranging topics as J Logjcat 
Positivism and its Legacy . Pj 
phy and Literature , Moral Flujoso- 
plty" and “Philosophy anclPolitics. 

Both then nnd now. Magee tuts 
chosen in the published text to call I [IK 
interviews “dialogues . implicitly 
claiming for himself a higher status 
than that of an interviewer Suite the 
discussions were unscripted, his Ji nt 
lion during recording sessions was 
important and easily definable, he is 
not merely there to ask quest ons and 
get the speakers going, he must act as | 

swimming-pool . attendant mokmg 
sure non -swimming viewers are nevtr 
lured out of their depth by crafty 
philosophers or fast-talking n - 
demies Whenever the argument 
I nicks up pace, he slows it down. 

! reiterating points which have already 
« been made and stopping at r ^ u “ T 
r intervals to recapitulate and sum up. 
Even on television he tc nds 


Though Magee is always vigorous in 
utteinpinig to beat down thickets of 
confusion, this is sometimes counter- 
productive. During the discussion on 
Wittgenstein, he gives himvclf ii third 
of a page on the relationship between 
language nnd external reality. His final 
words arc “Is this really what the taler 

Wittgenstein is saving. . No. I 
unsvrers John Searle. "I think, m Fuel, 
the way that you have stated the 
position is a characteristic way in which 
Wittgenstein is misunderstood. 

hi such a project no ^ J dor 'vould 
expect everyone to agree with his 
allocation of space, nut some of 
Magee's decisions are disuuctly odd. 

Hegel has to share a “dialogue with 
Marx. Kierkegaard is “warded one 
I sentence in the discussion on ' Husserl. 
Heidegger und Modern Existential- 

fess'?“rss‘ss 


.i. .tr. 


R J ^t of tbc new Asian trade peril. 

leanwhile. North Korean and United 
Nations representatives continue to 
meet inconclusively on the truce line of 
34 years ago and t lie odd South Korean 
or American is killed in no man s land 
brawls. 

Bui although Hastings remains con- 
vinced that the war sacrifices were 
justified hy today's position in the l-ar 
East - ant! it is hard to fault his case - 
MacDonald’s sub-title “the war before 
Vietnam." is a reminder lha the 
Americans learned noth ng about East 
Asia, and forgave nothing- 


■Nlim*. Will'll! Uinipsopny la uiugiH ... | 
schools, it would be less surpnslng if n 
television network broadcast 15 prog- 
rammes on the history of Western 
philosophy, hut here it was no doubt 
accessary to assume the public would 
start with no knowledge and little 
interest. Magee is to be congratulated 
on his achievement in pushing the 
project through. Not that this is his 
first television onslaught on philo- 
sophy. In 1978 he presented a 15-part 
series called “Men of Ideas: Some 


Jess jusllricallori lot* 
his refusal to play a subordinate role. 
Since the texts can be - and have been 
- edited to clarify ubscuntics. nnd 
since the reader, unlike the viewer, can 
eo back over anything he hnsn t undCT- 
■ stood, he doesn't really need a middle- 
man. but Magee would not have been 
content with the role of editor, Rend- 
ine Aver on “Frege, Russell and 
Modem Logic ", or Bernard Williams 
on Descartes, or Frederick Copleston 
on Schopenhauer, or John Passmore 
on Hume, or Myles Burnyeaton Plato, 
it's annoying to have so much inter- 
polation. 


The moon book, please! 


CHILDREN’S 

LITERATURE 


E ric Carle hns a grcul and de- 
served reputation as n writer ot 
picture books. Papa, Please gel 
Ihe Moon for Me (Hodder £7.95 ) is just 
as inventive as ever in illustration, mil 
disappointingly saccharine in the text. 
Monica wants her dad to get her the 
moon, ind he does. Along the way 
•here are some good fold-outs, but the 
moral, despite the cover’s, rave about 
an - "Inspiring*' tale, 1, puritanically, 
Fbutid dubious. As is so often the case, 
however, children > adore iKnnd want 
the “mnnri tviritc’' ft p B in and aeain. It 


the “moon book’’ again and again. It 
™9s afford a memorable way or 
teaching about the phases of the moon, 
pother mopn book with a moral is 
rae. Farmer and I lie Moori by Anne-. 

■ es S.Lussert, illustrated hy Jozef WU- 
K *Jn (North South £6:95),; This, on the 
Watery, Is a - most improving tale 
apQul neither being miserly nor jmpro- 
-vident, ,with Ghagallesque' drawings,. 
■An : 6xfeeHcnt stocy-timc/discussion 
■rtqd, V'- 

. A number- of new early reading 




^ ■ iiuipiuci - ui new waiijr- iumuihj 

books ;also have moral themes. There 
, new scriesof Let's. Read .Togethpr 
[tom (yiacd 0 ri a idY£2;95 each). Catlier- 
ftne Stdjrr'(a psychologist) has written 
■WWf right-on stories about qn enter-- 
PMjIgi.Qram.witl 1 mixed-race grand- 
, 'children; Tbpi Qoffe's drawings are a 


bit too messy, but early rentiers really 
enjoy the puzzle clement in each 
picture, und the text is entertaining 
enough to read or hear read a number 
or limes. Find the Specs. A F« Move 
nnd Grandpa's Blrlhday are all good 
value but Gran Builds a House, in 
Which Gran makes a dolls bouse, is dm 
biggest hit. Resourcefulness, helpful- 
ness and practical ability are wclj 

d,S XncSer well-known writer, Leila 
Bern has produced a series called 
Steep Street (Methuen £2.511 each). 
Having Friends. Call Thai a Hat. Rosie 
and Mr Brown, and Loving Jonathan 
Jones all deal with the adventures of 
some young children living on ^ steep 
street in some semi-rural/northern- 

setting. Usa . Kopper sdrawmgs arc 
ragamuffinly in tune with i the text.but 
the text itself, although beabtifuMy I 

written, is almost tod true, to life. The 

children, as children do, laugh at each 
other a lot. rather unkindly .This adds 
interest but 1 felt sorry, for Georgle, . 
for example, who is allowed to join inn 
game of dragons and princesses to be 
^Mr Brown, who just lies there being 

^Bfil Gillham's series far Methuen, 
under the rubric ‘‘Paired-Reading 
-Storybooks" (£2.50 each) is simpler. 
With just a line or two of text per page, 
compared to the whole paragrapn 
the two series above. ne trqces tnc 
everyday stories, of Gerties GottfMj- 

Scrlbble Sam, Last One In W 
. Who Needs a Hairctit? Lively sketclies 
■ by Gerald Rose accompnnyeach story. 
This established series has rather tne 
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books by Deutsch [&M\. 


fiavour of anecdote, which should 

fiicssffisft 

just the snme as any home-reading 

SC jSe Wiggle Prance by SaUyNojl 
(Julm Marine £5.95) is a word-fonni- 
iarizer picture book. A r0 S u . |s ^ ol ' c n c j 
ticn oT animals 

□rnnee above block-lettered \ertra 

-FOLLOW FLY. SWING’ (or mst- 
o^ ThcidcB Is fine and children nre 
interested in the.antics of the animals, 
but the text is not very useful- First ot 
all, the block-letters are confusingly 
contrary to most schools practice aiia 
secondly they do not clearly relate to 

^JeiSifiStion is a neocssary prcUidc 

S&. is ancxrolentmorfor 

identification practice. Martin Hara 
rord has wasted not a centimetre of his 
I arae"nagC v Wii lly . a bespectacled and 

an^alSe cloWn-figure. ambles througj 


□ great variety of scenes, from street to 
bench to train station to zoo. losing on 
the way purts of his attire. Can you 
spot him? Can you spot where he left 
his stick, his kettle, his rucksack? Can 
you snot any from a large chcck-lisi ot 
amusing people and incidents P n the 
various scenes? Good holiday , read ing 
from 3 up trt.7 ot least, and the kind ol 
Ixiok which ns u birthday' present to u 
reader would keep him or her occupied 
for a whole day. ' 

A simpler kiml of search occupies 
the young female in Is Anyone There? 
(Blackie £6.50). Unn Lenvy, with 
soothing illustrations by Maureen Gal- 
vani. truces a little girl through garden 
and house to find mntlicr nursing a 
baby, and a warm bed with teddy in It. 


ror yuuiikci iumw-i -r . 

ones, very comforting. Ann Jonas In 
Where Can It Be? (Julia MncRac 
£5.25) tackles much the same theme 
more hrashly. The bold typeface of the 
text ncconipanies illuslmtlons in bright 
primary colours with a few flaps to lift. 
Although the story is simpler, this is 
more suitable for beginning renders. 


Lrtpdiwninton»iJng. Edward tte Bono s 
cutchpennv title. Letters to Thinkers, 
provides evidence of his keen business 
sense, but he's doing link more than 
rummage through the intellectual s 
box of tricks for devices that could 
seem commercially useful. Occa- 
sionally he makes an interesting point, 
ns when he snys God is incapable of 
thinking, since dunking ls always 
movement forwards from a position of 
incomplete knowledge, but. far from 
being addressed to thinkers, these 
letters arc for people who have never 
though l about whnt thinking is. ( 

Ronald Hayman 

with its close congruence of words and 
pictures. , „ 

Charles Tiger (Orchard £5.25). 
more whimsically, is looking for his 
roar. His search, with choruses and 
nninuil pictures, would reward rending 
together. Siobhan Dodds's pictures, 
heavily influenced by A A Milne, just 
escape sentimentality. _ But the best 
thing lo get out of this book is the 
inevitable discussion on whether you 
can actually "find" n roar. 

Discussion is integral to the Waus 
series of First Timers (£3.5U each). 
These arc an excellent idea, covering 
such useful topics as Going to the 
Doctor. The New Baby. Moving House [ 
and Starting School. Unfortunately 
Knte Petty (creator of the delightful 
guinea-pig hnnnl books) hns produced 
n text Hint is shorn of any sentiment or 
colour and is construct red with the 
most boring sentences. Children have 
□ passion for informiuion. specially 
about important events such as these, 
and that will be adequately satisfied, 
but there Is nothing for ihc imagination 
in cither the text or in Lisn Kopper's 
drawings. . ; . 

Rather too much for the imagination 
peril tips is Ann Thwaite's Amy and the 
Night-time Visit (Deutsch £5.25). This 
is li well-told talc, but frightening. 
Ainv's mother leaves her alone in the 
house while she goes down to -the 
village. Amy wakes, is scared, and 
goes next door to u friendly neighbour. 

1 cun just see the social worker. "And 
has your mummy ever left you alone at 
niglirr Although the story has n 
Imppv ending, it is still "too scary bv 
hair for a child to want to read it 

: again. They would rather tlte “muon 

book, please". Again. 

* l Victoria Neumark 
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ARTS 


Television 


Acquired taste 
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''Childhood was horn around the end 
of the 17th century: it's dying round 
about the end of the 20th century”: 
psychologist David Lewis (Brass 
Tacks. BBC2. December IS) was ex- 
aggerating the extent to which people 
in the IKrh and 1 9th centuries nctunlly 
enjoyed what he would define as 
••childhood". The difference between 
most children in the past and loduy s 
"trendy toddlers" or "semi- liter ate. 
sexually provocative pseudo-adults is 
tliiti tliose who were formerly ex- 
ploited as producer* are now exploited 
• iis consumers; anil in u capitalist socie- 
ty there cun be no happier si me. 
surelv. than that. 

The kids who took part in the studio 
discussion were hound, in any case, to 
forfeit the argument. Hud they been 
innocent and naive, they would barely 
lim-c understood whin these solemn 
grown-ups were talking about- As jl 
wus they proved articulate and sensi- 
ble. instantly condemning themselves 
us precocious adults, "f hadn't actually 
realized how much pressure I was 
under *, one of them remarked, slyly 
undermining the premise of the tlc- 
bute. . , . 

What we find most distasteful in 
young "pscudo-ndulis" is the way they 
reflect the values of real adults Hke 
ourselves Their passion for cull fi- 
gures. their obsession with appearance 
and style, their abusive language and 
violent behaviour, their cynicism and 
their hunger for status uiitl material 
possessions are acquired characteris- 
tics which they acquired from us. They 
are just a part of society, and not the 
worst part bv anv menus. 

World in Action (ITV. December 
14) did make a connect ion l*ctwccn 
violence in schools, and the sense of 
hopelessness induced by growing up in 
nn inner city environment, but from 
then on the investigation lurched off in 
two ; or three , different directions. 


Aston Munor in Birmingham whs cited 
as an example of a comprehensive 
where goad teaching und discipline 
were successful in dealing with disrup- 
tive pupils. Elsewhere we saw local 
authorities failing to give support to 
state schools aiul were told that the 
possibility of opfing-out would inten- 
sify the problems of those that re- 
mained in the control of their l.e.a.s. 
In the end. the programme's advice to 
parents seemed to he to get out of the 
state system at all costs, ifneccssary via 
an appropriate religious conversion. 

The state comprehensive got unex- 
pected support from u quite different 
quarter. The Beiderbecke Tapes is an 
enjoy able comedy-thriller (with more 
comedy than thrills) in which the mam 
characteristics, played by James 
Unlit ru and Barbara Flynn, lire 
teachers. They serve under a head 
whose belief in traditional values ex- 
tends to wearing u gown and express- 
sing firm disapproval when unmarried 
me tubers of his staff shack up together 
in the same flat. All this scents us 
improbable as the plot, involving a 
mysterious tape-recording nhtiui nuc- 
lear waste and an armed housebreaker 
from MIS. But the exchanges in the 
corridors of the schoui hit just the right 
note. It is not often that television 
depicts the friendly relationships that 
nctunlly do exist in sonic schools, 
believe it or not. between pupils and 
staff. 

There was a I so a surprising report on 
Education Extra (CliannuH. Decem- 
ber 1-1) from Hungary where they are 
iip|»arc fitly edging away from a central- 
ized education system and encourag- 
ing the hits that ii national curriculum 
tends to leave out. It may he. accord- 
ing lt> one Hungarian expert, that "we 
arc moving closer to each other from 
opposite directions", hut I doubt 
whether our Secretary of Slate sees it | 
in those terms. 


Competition No 102, Report by Scylla. 
Hymn to the Nativity. 

This was a popular competition and al 
St a few of yon found the technical 
problems of following Milton s metre 
and rhyme simple to-follow (remember- 

your 1988 entries. 

Apologia 

This is the month and soon 'twill be the mom 
On which some years ago. opc Christmas Day 
My son made up his mind he would be born. 

So when, inspired by Milton, I must say 
What I feci now, maternal thoughts betray 
Mv sentimental side, not often viewed 
In competition entries where my verse is crude. 

The Hymn 

In nineteen eighty seven 

A visitant from Heaven , 

Would find man’s values strangely overturned. 

Stars in the void above 

And millions'Sarve while surplus crops are burned. 
And'beaMhek subjecls’^cks with self constructed rods. 

On this divided Enrth 

If there's another Birth 

How will the Lord decide colour or gender/ 

In what symbolic place 
Belonging to what race 
Will a Messiah bring his peace for tender. 

He ought to leave us to our fate 

And iHipulate more planets from this starling date 

Sharing Christ's natal day 

I have a son whose play 

| n SO ||| group moves the spirits of the young. 

He strums a buss guitar 

And backs an earthly stur; 

Tlicir hymns rise up in crude and modern tongue. 
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When every day we talk of bomb or gun/ 

How speak of heavenly love. 

The gilt of God above. 

When cops and robbers on TV are fun . 

When murder makes a holiday. 

Then. "Love Thy Neighbour, scents n foolish thing to soy. 

Yet hope still springs anew. 

Whatever men may do. 

And good can conquer every kind ol ill. 

For nothing can efface. 

This living fount of grace, . ... 

And Christmas is the children s Christinas still. 

As year by year the tale is tolu. 

That ends with Kings, and myrrh, and frankincense. 

n,,d e ,,ld ' Hazel Stanley 

If you helieve TV 

This season's jollity , 

Is fuelled by commerce and the ad- men s greed. 

Spend, spend the adverts cry. 

Pleasure is what you buy . . 

Let whisky drown your spiritual need: 

A grasping season when all loot 

For tuwdry gifts is one long trivial pursuit. 

But look beyond the screen, 
i Beyond the tinselled dream. 

Behind the glittering front the Media s made. 

Those articles ignore 

The 1 ‘Christ mas Vounf-Down' or 'The Cook's Parade’. 
And seek the Christmas message - Pence. 

Where rat-race images and clangor cannot rcneti^ 


\ HW can; *e datc .to sing, 

. The Peast of Christ 6iif King, . 

• Whch everywhere the ChjWmas tills resound. 
How spfeak of holy-joy 
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^^en V proflt°rulc^ with record sales all round, . 

The traders* Winter Festival; . • 

The Feast of Christmas lost and gone beyond recall? 

How hymn the Prince of Peace, 

That war and strife my cease. 




mcthodsi.hy which it. might be con- 

Becpusc tho series is made by differ 
rent production teams, it reflects a 
variety ;0f different uppronchcs. Trom 
conventional documentary to a discus- 
sion between a group of people . naif ol 
whom: .were HIV positive.. Uvmg 
toaeiher for n week m a house in 
SrotlanU (February i 2), This lust prog- 
ramme is produced by Edward Gold- 
wyn. . who Made • n Horizon 
documentary on rachth oiqund a simi- 
lar group encounter. In this case, me 


:Ci 
.4c’ 
m 

land jaiL with two drug addicts in the 
Bronx and with an Aids suttcrer who 
has watched his lover die of .the 
disease The situation in the united 
States is later contrasted with that in 
AfnCa (February 5). in a Rim made 
with the cautious co-operation of gov- 
ernments in Zambia and Uganda 
where there has been resentment or 
earlier television treatment of the 

crisis. - 

* A programme on the threat Ip this 
country, especially to heterosexuals 
(January 22) and Another on policies 
for control, from voluntary to coercive 
(January 29), complete this series of 
interim reports. AIDS Now surveys a 
grim battlefield. Cunningly, the virus 
has chosen to propagate itself through 
a basic human drive Involving the most 
I intimate of acts: Is there Bny way to 
contain it without infringement of 
. individual rights? At the moment, the 
only hope is through persuasion, ami 
television, as our chief medium of 
information and propaganda, Is one of 
the places where ihnt.hopc rests. It is 
; riot easy, on.the whole, to feel optimis- 
tic, about Aids. 

Robin Buss 


Arts, who said he was anxious to widen 
Ihc audience for all kinds, pf.irt; not 
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VI Man kneels befotta 
Woman In the 
Courtyard of a n i 

Renaissance Palace 
bv Hendrick van 
Xtecnwvck the Yowffl 
c/0/0. Pram I-lomlsh 
Ptiiulingx/jj’ . 

Christopher llrownia 
the National Gallery \ 
Schools of Painting ,• 
series which offers /« ■. 1 
general reader an ■ 1 
illustrated guide (50 : 
colour plates ill eaea 
volume) mail the • 
principal schools 
represented In the 

gallery, 


I t all began with the Government 
becoming critical of the BBC for 
being loo honest. However, this 
particular disagreement dates back to 
the early war years of (he Second 
World War. The BBC Overseas Ser- 
vice was broadcasting “the truth" in 
German to Germony. There were 
those who wanted a more special kind 
of broadcasting: a piixture of “lies, half 
lies and truth" to counterbalance Lord 
Haw-Haw's; broadcasts to Britain. 

The story of “Woburn's. Wartime. 
Wireless", ; the so-called “black" 
propaganda' unit, set up by MIS and 
Mi6, was told in Twisting the Truth, a 
fascinating documentary by Chiltem 
Radio, (he Independent Radio station 
based in Luton and Bedford. Deftly 
produced by-Phil FolheraiH. it was .1 
mixture of archive r^rordingk hot pre- 
viously broadcast, reconstructions and - 




Richard Luce, the 


Radio 

Chef 

special 

tav Siegfried Eins, was an extraordin- 
ary mixture of blatant pornography (to 
attract German troops) and mism- 
forrnation. Apparently loyal to Hitler, 
its presenter (known os Der Chef) 
could be obscenely critical of indi- 
viduals such as Hess, as he set nhout 
undermining the Germnns' own prop- 
aganda; Der Chef nict his own end 
when ht was “shot'' on nir - tlic effect 
being marred when an engineer 
accidentally played the same recorded 
dramatization a second time. . 

GSI was replaced by Solduten Sen- 
der Calais which purported (o come 


was years ahead of ils 
ted a stream of pop 
interrupted only by n r j c f n^ [4 ^l 
Apparently true, the latter con«jj 
subtle instructions on such mP 
how to get yourself discharge? . 
Ihc army or navy. • .■ _.jyijr 
Full marks to 


run inarm iu - . .-urn 

the programme at a . t,m J n jf“ n ** 
IR stations arc 
speech content and when . 
coming subject even more ^ 
place economics. i M ^,X m S oon>f 


ie.wartime station,; knO\vn hs Gus- ! from the German front line. In style It 



Hail, festival supreme. 

The pantomimic scheme 

Of ancient winter-solstice pagan rites. 

The Saiumalian kiss. 

The Bacchanalian bliss 

Of drowsy days und bright, carousing nights! 

And can this brash and earth-bound thing , 

Proclaim old Milton's infant God and heavenly King? 

The Jesus jamboree. 

Thou!* Mi I ton !' shmi uSst be living at this hour! 

The self-indulgent zeal. 

The wealth that will not feel 

The pain tif hungry millions who d devour 

Our very Christmas scraps and crumbs. , 

While tellv kindly screens Trom sight their ahen slums. . 

Arnold K*«m 

"5?^ is C publ isiring^ a slfm volume of vcbcT 

IS iSSrtf S&£! to counter John Betjeman's well 
known hymn of hate. One contribution (front ^he 

poet; Attilu the Stockbroker) begins: '‘Oh- sc [-mode. 
Independent tbwn/Thc Jewel in Margaret^ southern crown/ 


f lease supply up iu io nratsui tv»*« e- — - - . 

city/town/region/couniy/ppuntiy that hns bccn-orcoute 
- derided hy those 'sec King only- the superficially P«ltJJ 
que. No need to keep to. the.Bctjdifuin model - your vew 
can be In either yout dwn voice or that 1 of nny well-knoM 
poet, alive or dead. Closing date: January 8. 


Lighting up time 



LRlle Dorrll { U ) 

Curzon West End 

\%n British cinema tires of present 
realities, it slips into some dim-lit 
comer of the past. The motive is 
political. History is not seen as u due to 
understanding the present, but as a 
refuge: here. Hie timeless themes of 
love ud death unfold in u social and 
potfcal context tlml can be taken 
emirely far gninlctl. We hnvc films set 
id the' Thirties which are about curs and 
tsstaaes, films set in the Forties winch 
arc about childhood and adolescence, 
fitasset in the colonies about sex. 
Class, poverty, depression, war and 
colooialism arc painted on to the set. 

This year, two British films have 
broken the rules. The first was Bill 
Dowlas's Comrades, the second is 
LimDomt. Both nrc exceptional not 


BlifinTITFi 



face to be Seen _ . 

Oaklands Youth Theatre, South- 
ampton. 


Raw to be Seen uses narrative, drama 
uid music to truce the true life story of 
OrnhQm Salmon, from his loss of sight 
. n( the age of two, viu various schools 
for Ihe blind and u frustrating search 
for employment, to this Ifiuinphunl 
emergence us a world-reeord-hrcokmg 
international athlete. It's a remarkable 
nnd profoundly moving story or cour- 
age and dcicrminnlion. the inspir- 
ational essence of which is well ciip- 
Jnred in a script devised hy Mark 
JVhcollcr, II abounds with hope, 
bumour nnd humanity, while stead- 
fastly avoiding all hint of sen- 
timentnlity. 

Tho undoubted sturs of Onklnnds 
Youth TIichI re's production nrc the 
two vocalists, Hcrtnlnia Rodrigues nnd 
Loretta. Power, who exploit Brian 
Price’s excellent musicarscpre- wi f M 
confidence and authority thnt belies 
Incir youth. Sndiv. though, the actors 


only in their treatment of history, hut 
also in length: the two parts of Little 
Dorrit Inst six hours. This disregard for 
the convention that decrees a Jtl- 
minulc norm for feature films and 
assumes that an audience will find 
anything more than i; SlintoleraH(^is 
not wilful eccentricity. Like Bil Doug- 
las. Christine Edzard has something to 
■.uy and it takes more than an hour- 
and-n-half to say it- 
To begin with, she needs to cover 
the ground twice. As a love story, the 
relationship of Arthur Clennon and 
Little Dorrit involves two points or 
view us well as two people, and the 
difference between them is a moral 
one. Clcnnwn (Derek Jacobi) returns 
to England after 21) years managing his 
father s business in China. Benevolent 
and enterprising, lie finds that his | 
efforts nrc smothered by burcaiicrncy 
and his speculations end m disaster. 

tat 'ayM 


~jL A-5cen in the hit pnrnde for five 
veans. "Walking in the Air", that 
instantly recognizable tunc from the 
film of Raymond Briggs well loved 
children’s story The Snowman . is os 
nopulur with ndults as it is with 


He concludes, in the title of Par* °‘ ,c ; 
that it is "Nobody's Fault' nnd this first 
film pnds with him confronting Amy 


film ends with him confronting Amy 

Dorrit (Sarah Pickering) ml he Mnr- 
shalsca Prison, with a iorik that is both 
a declaration of love and ail expression 

nf parl P Tw». "Little Dorrir, Story", 
reverses the premise of Nobody s 
Fault". It is. she says, ‘everybody s 

fault" and this acknowledgement that 
Jf is possible to attribute blame is on 

SffinSnUon of hope. The th.ngs tho 
people have done wrong, they i.an put 
S3 what is needed Is a change of 
heart. And Little Dornt's version of 
events does indeed show a subtle 
change of heart in its perception of he 
f-haractcrs most of all the dominating 
pSS;™f William Dotri. lAlee 
r.nlnncssi the tragi-comic Father ol 
ihc Marshiilsea''. Neither Arthur nor 
Amy has any illusions about hun. but 


he is seen by Arthur as an object of 
benevolence, by his daughter as an 
object of love. , . • 

Tliisimimiitc story takes its meaning 
from the background of Victorian 
London against which it is P‘?y cd “ U J; 
the Marshalseu Prison. Bleeding Heart 
Yard, the insensitive bureaucracy of 
the Circumlocution Office and the 
worlds of business enterprise and 
financial speculation. The attention to 
detail has nothing to do with stvlc and 
the characters arc fully rc p ,, “f.; 
cd by an exceptional cost. Guinness. 
Jacobi and Pickering are joined by ] 
Roshan Seth. Joan Grcenwood Max 

Wall. Cynl Cusack. Bill F^cr. 
Eleanor Bron. Michael Elphick 
Robert Morley. Patricia Haves . and 
Miriam Margolvcs in a 
outstanding performances, cacti con 
tributing to the rounded image of a 
"Ic^Vy set in a particuliu hlsioncal 


moment, whatever the underlying pa- I 
rallels with our own time. 

Liule Dorrit is a delight and un 
education. Tire phc.uigraphy.the^ 
of Verdi's music to emphasize purticu 
lur moments in the story, the jwts. iht 
costumes, the acting, nrc ^ 
interpretation of the novel which is 
intelligent nnd faithful to Dickens s 
vision (though without tbf ^ Jidra- I 
mat. The two parts can . and should, bu 
seen in order on ronsccuti ve evjmngs ■ 
and nobody over the age of H is hki-ly 
to find them ton long. 

Robin Buss 

A study guide tojhefiltn hy Ian Wrfinj 

available from 9 

Otford Stivet. London WIR 
Above left: Sarah Pickering us Utde 
Dorrit: centre: Patricia Haws a s Apr l> 
and Joan Greenwood «*)« 
righi: Alec Gniimess us Wilburn Doint. 
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«> what is by any standards a very 
ambitious project. .There's nn engng- 
“)i performance by Chri? Vatidln as 
^Rlle" Graham, but Deborah Bud 
Neil Parker, as Graham's parents. 
l!] ck the range of poise to convey the 
emotional intensity of the early part of 
'ho story. And too many ; of the 
supporting players trample over signi- 
neant Aspects of the text by speaking 
.rather th'ari actlhg their lines'. 

The : show, comes to life when Jason 
ante's . tikes over the .central . role 
.wnttly. before the interval, bpt Eatnes 
. b unable, fa sustain his performanee. 
and by 1 faltering in the latter stages he 
f^s the climax of the piece of at least 
-W of its potential impact.- Deanne 
McAteier is the. on?- member of the. 
^panyVwho possesses natural stage 


"effect in: the' role- af Mark, 
wife.. As a director,- Mark 
Whcelle^ comes , up with some itti’- 
“Bnatlvd ; production ' Ideas, but he 
J^Mo ife vote more time to schooling 
R»\piUhusiastic, young cast In bgsic 
‘SchniqiKis, If Race w be Seen is to 
'Utlain; the ; dramatic power that the 
“9wmentary- material 'so obviously 
.^tnands.'p. ■ 

• Mick Martin 


popular wttn nuum ^ 

This^is hardly surprising since its 
composer. Howard Blake, has little 
time for the often patronizing type 
niece specially written for children. A 
irolific composer of filnt music. Blake 
,md always wanted to score a film m 
which the music was cvc^ih ng - bc | 
story, the movement and the d'aloguc- 
He elaborates on the mohiim oFT/ c 
Snowman for Chanucl 4 In IW2. Tl e 
.story appcnlcd beenuse it was . bout 
love and trust and Friendship - ntht. 
dualities that nrc unfashionable these 
E The tune For ’Walking in the Air 
1 hiid hud in mind for some time, and 
the words I sketched out one day in 
Kensington Gardens". It Is true that, 
listening to The Snowman, the centre- 
piece of a recent Barbican Centre 
Children's Concert. I found I senreely 
needed the words, still less the visual 
Image, to'be completely transported 
by the. music. ' nUt . B 

Five years ago HowanJ Blakc s 
Work Book (as Tic calls the book in 
which he writes down his commissions 
registered mainly commercials and 
film scores. Although he hns always 
derived he greatest personnl satisfnc 

tion From Ins more substantial com- 
positions. until recently he has been 
largely ostracized by the senuus music- 
al world, and had no publisher until lie 


man 

Philippa Davidson 
talks to composer 
Howard Blake 

signed with Faber in 1983. You will 
look in vain for Blake s n «mc m any 

dictionary of. New Music nnd only Inst 
year did he receive his first Arts 
Council subsidy. 30 years after starting 
in (lie music business. n 
Nevertheless the Work Book now 
shows an increasing number of red 
entries, red being the colour Blake I 
uses for his serious compositions, 
which include a Concerto ^Hornet 
und Orchestra written for Then King, 
and a large scale choral work. Benedu> 
ms. performed at the Three Choirs 
Festival and scheduled for hve^injor 
cathedral performances in 19KS. 

Blake's trueoatron iswithoiitdoubt 
the commercial world. ^Hrehh 

strbngly defends. Take the Mother 
care commercial, he ari u "- 
else would von be given tnconportiin 
ity to write for dgnt hnrps. The gJM 
composers of the past- 
Mozart - were commerclal compnrer. . 
Following in their tradiuon B!ake sees 
himself as writing for the peopl^ 



tells young musicians wishing to emu- 
late Ins success, "You have to work in 
terms of the society you live in . 

The conversation turns to contem- 
porary music and the avanl jgarde. He 
iocs not accept the deification of 
Schoenberg ahd the post Viennese 
School ("the fascism of music ) nor the 
ivory tower arrogance of musicinns 
IB who assume they can make n living out 

,m of writing music that no, one wotis to 

* listen to. He resents Ihe inference thnt 

audiences, more musically aware .had 

ever before In his opinion, nre um-du- 
au W ;|| cated. The Influences on his own music 
i“ Inv are varied, but the impact o jazz and 
nlv last rock (“when musk really really started 

t Arts ^imimlcilcni^a^S! 

L,i, „ significant. Uonard Bcrtstcjn is one 
tQ 8 of his few idols among living com- 

•2 SwtfJtfjsafS 

ts s 

sSg nS employs an assistant <a 

help witli orchestration, u Job which 
e major nmP recent)y he a i ways tackled him- 

. «pif Even successful composers wuit 

S ^^ h irn=i; r i^, hu ' rpr 

’S sr 


Kings CoUege School Christmas Chor- 
al Concert . ^ . D 

Queen Elizabeth Hall. December 8. 


Christmas wouldn't be Clirlsirn as with- 
out that ethereal solo at the beginning 
of “Once In Royal . ' The trebles 
oF Kings College School, however, 
seemedas at home with Mike Batts 
"Bright Eyes'* arid Pau Simons 
"Bridge over Troubled Wr ter as the 
old favourites. , . „ . . 

I was less impressed by thefullchoir. 
Though their sound could hardly he 
faulted they seemed to lack a sense of 
performance, with very few heads 
raised from copies. Communication 
with the audience woutd in any case 
have been impassible for nianv of the 
smaller boys, masked ns they were by 
their taller classmates. . 

A pity, because musically-speaking. 
KCS has no reason to hang its head. 
Vaughan Williams* Fantasia on Christ- 
mas Carols loses something in its 
sparser version for organ and cello, 
despite being enriched on this occnsion 


rtv Aian uuk » sum ™ 
ot the school's star cellists. Matthew 
Clark. ‘‘Merry Little Chnstmas . n 
medley of Christmas songs in lighter 
vein, didn't always swing quite ns it 
should, but then it is a surprisingly 
complex piece requiring ut one point 
two four-part choirs to sing the title 
song and ‘ Deck ihe Hall** nguinst each 

11 "tnR utter's" Dancing Duy" the choir 
was joined by harpist Lucy ^ ‘'kefnrd, 
whose exquisite playing tu!d«l yei | 
another dimension to a wcll-balunced 
and vuTied programme. It isdtfttcuu to 
imagine where choirs would be with- 
out the prolific energy of John Rutter. - 
both in his creative writing, for voices 
nnd instruments.* and his inventive 
arrangemenis of carols hkc The 
TVcIvc Days of Christmas . 

School instrumentalists Julian 
Cowking (cello), Nicholas Cartlcdge 
(flute) and Christopher Slnski (piano) 
ployed • with nn excellent sense pf 
ensemble In Weber's Scherzo, und 
SchUfcrsklagc from the Trio m G 
mirior. Tlierc was much to enjoy here: 
Better direction and more attention to 

E resentatioti would have sent us al! 
opte awassailing. 
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That’s entertainment 

A choice of children’s theatre by Ann McFerran 

T he West End's first black Cin- invention. This East End Jack looks as 
dcrella charms ail American ilumph he has stepped front the pages 
rock star al the Slntvv: the Pied of ihc Beano, tlie Baron looks like a 
Piper leads hundreds of ILEA stand-in for DrkuIu. while the punk- 
'liooletiirdren in n mountain on rad ise ish fairy appears to nave found her 
the Nmioiiiil: a nun k ish fairy helps cnstuine at the local street market. 
,ek find a rcallv huge giant up tne Boh Mason 'stale takes many unorttio- 
ainstulk al the Hnlf Moon, while the dew twists and noisy turns (be vvnmcu. 
irhican stage is transformed into the show is rather too strong on 
unehkin-lnnd in The Wizard of Oz. uudience participation) on ns way to a 
ir the Christmas season it is ns if mugnificent climax nt (lie top or the 
indon children hud their wry own bean stalk where we confront a realty 
rv godmother. For theatre is enormous puppet Giant Grumble- 
imrnglv magic ked into a fiiirytnlc, hum. His entrance frightened some of 
rid. where subsidized and comm er- the little kids, hut it held a fairly 

I theatres vie with each other to demanding schools audience agog with 
ertnin children. frisson-filled appreciation. "Really 

!u( ns the shows proliferate annual- good", they murniered as the Giant 
a it becomes nil important to make boomed his Fee. Fi. Fo. Fum and only 


T he West End's first black Cin- 
derella charms an American 
rock star a I the Slntvv: the Pied 
Piper leads hundredsof ILEA 
schoolchildren to n mountain paradise 
at the Nutlmiiil: a punk ish fairy helm 
Jack find a really huge giant un tne 
heunstulk al the Hnlf Moon, while the 
Barbican stage is transformed Into 

I M unehkin-lnnd in The Wizard of Oz. 
For the Christmas season it is as if 
London children hud their very own 
fairy godmother, for theatre is 
seemrnglv magiefced into a fuirylnlc. 
world, where subsidized and commer- 
cial theatres vie with each other to I 
entertain children. 

But ns the shows proliferate nnnual- 
Iv so it becomes all important tn make 
the right choice for the family outing. 
Beware, for all that glitters in neon 
fights is not sure proof entertainment: 
commercial managements proffering 
shows based un TV characters like 
Ptisdmm Pat or Sooty, and adaptations 
of classic children's stories like Winnie 
the Pooh or the Hobbit are often 
/joorfy conceived, inferior affairs that 
mnv pul a child off theatre for life, 
indeed, it is often hoth safer and 
cheaper to stay with subsidized theatre 
for theatrical excellence. 

Local community theatres like the 
Shaw, the Half Moon or Stratford East t 



I Stratford East's Beauty and the Beast 
J are exhuberant. fast-moving shows 
I which remain faithful to the original 
I fairy' talc. 

f The Shaw's Cinderella stars Amer- 
ican singer Suzi Quotro and Bcejaye. 
the West Ends first black Cinders. 
They make a somewhat odd. although 
charming couple in a show which 
opens hizarrely in that quintesscntinlly 
English scenario, the fox-hunting 
scene. However, this affords director 
Ben Benison the opportunity to return 

fnthpnrioinnl ttnru.uW thflj ^1*.— i.-.l 


boomed his Fee. Fi. ro. Fum and only 
just cleared the rafters of the Half 
Moon. 

London's permanent children’s 
theatres are presenting shows tailor- 
made for younger children. At the 
Unicorn. Jacob Tim-Two Meets The 
Hooded Fang, a modern Gothic chil- 
1 dren's fantasy, relates the story oF a 
little hoy who says everything twice 
hecnuse'hc’s the youngest of a big 
family. Somewhat long on plot and 
short on laughs, the show nevertheless 
boasts picture book settings and an 
irresistible small hero who finally saves 
the day when he unmasks I he dreaded 
Hooded Fang. 

By contrast. Wimbledon's Pqlka 
theatre returns to the ancient wonder 
of the Arabian Nights when director 
Richard Gill recreates an exotic saga in 
which a simple beggar boy discovers a 
threadbare magic carpet which can 
transform pussies into life-size crea- 
tures. save the imprisoned Princess 
and save the people of Baghdad from 
penury. Director Richard Gill's over- 
weening enthusiasm to provide some- 
thing for all the family is sometimes 
stylistically confusing, but there's al- 
wnys a splendid coup <le theatre, like 
the magickingof the pussies, to remind 


enjoy St George s highly visuu 
in the Underworld, a panto about p boy . 
who does a “ Faustian deal with a Noel ■' 
Cqwatd-style devil all for t,he sake of a 
hdme (Jomputetr.What has become qf 
FathcrChrfStirias7 ' '• \ 


Plgaletle supplies (he romantic Interest in Fat Pig: The Musical 

House full 

Timothy Ramsden on Leicester Hayniarket 
Theatre’s young ideas 


I t is an irony that just as the 
national curnculum seems about 
to squeeze drama teaching in 
schools, the 20-year-old expan- 
sion of the subject in higher education 
is providing new energy for main- 
stream theatre. 

Peter Lichlenfels came across 
theatre while at university, switched to 
u drama course and now. oftera varied 
and successful career, has taken over 
the post of director at Leicester's 
Haymarket Theatre. He inherits a 
7(KFseater main house chiefly known 
ns the originator of West End musical 
productions {Me and My Girl) and an 
upstairs studio with a recent tradition 
or lively small-scale classical produc- 
tions from Sophocles to Ionesco. 

There is, though, a danger that the 
country's repertoires can settle into a 
gracious yet staid middle-age. as much 


looking era runt runowcu look nnnr 
In Anger, 

Part of Mr Liahtenfels' prescription 
to keen die theatre's life-blood, circu- 
lating \s h definite educational policy 
-which ranges from plans for . a more 

! informal and welcoming foyer, layout 
to: the. appointment of Mahendft. 
Solanki -as arts apd educational dc* 
•velqpment associate and'Ksfth Boak . 
as sthff director Qh&rged w5th> setting- 
sup a new youth' theatre. . .. 

'TrSuch a policy has its hard-hosed 


aspect, aimed at rilling theatre seats 
and creating a new audience for the 
future. Schools are also. Lichtenfels 
explains, a wny of contacting all cultu- 
ral and ethnic groups (the city has a 
sizeable Asian population in particu- 
lar) on equal ground. 

He stresses that the concept of 
Theatre is central to the Hnymarkct's 
educational programme, not drama as 
social work or therapy. A range of 
workshops is being set up. both in 
schools and at the theatre, to develop 

E crformance and technical skills, 
-eitli Boak's emphasis is the same. 
Unlike the open -entry Saturday morn- 
ing Haymarkctecrs, his Youth Theatre 
company will be auditioned and will 
look for a small cast of individual 
talents to work on established scripts, 
though (here is a significant local 
emphasis in the opening production. 

. set for March 1988. of two onc-aclcr 


dvchhowtew. 


bringing forward talented young peo- 
le who might not apply for the youth 
‘ without their encouragement. 


tended In the sophisticated endorfc , 
scale with more lor sixth formers 5 
nkler students than for the yo UB J 
September's production of a 
known Tennessee Williams. SumL 
and Smoke, set standards of prods 
tion. design and music (compo» 
Gavin Bryars is the HnymaiS 
Music Adviser) to stimulate ideas f^ 
CiCSE Drama and beyond, while & 
theatrical hair was let at least half 
down for a Thirties American fans 
Room Service. Quite how funny Oi 
humour is for a post - Young Ones mj 
Saturday Night Live generation is 
uncertain, hut the production had ■ 
immediacy gained through the inlefc 
gem misting of fine youngish acton, 
including the cvcr-fizzing Gavin R& 
ards (whose production of AccidnH 
Death of an Anarchist made Britli 
audiences friends with Fob 

In the studio. The Traveller told oft 
composer's experience of comini ki - 
terms with n stroke, illuminated by 
David Thrclfall's energetic, nervy c& 
tral performance, while a new pin, 
Long to Rain Over Us. set in Woda 
War II Leicestershire, turned out tobc 
a Imrd-cdgcd political parable in ibt 
style of Hownrd Barker. 

Younger audiences are now befy 
entertained by an ccology-constim 
show Fat Pig: The Musical. Our tao 
has to slim down to make himself mm 
attractive to his singer-girlfriend fit- 
alette (recently starring in “Pigoletlo , 
which is Verai-ing on the riaicutow) 
and less attractive to the buteta. 
Dietary advice which should stopik 
youthful audience mid-Star bar iscos- 
founded by the finnle where Pig be 
comes fat uguin without a snort nan 
Pigalctte while thoughts of saving Nsj 
bacon are put off tin another day. 

Around this pair is a farmyard oil 
animals, including some cuddly 
embraccablc ewes. "We're the anim- 
als: Please don't cat us" goes (bt 
vegetarian finale. Alas, if no one did. 
there would soon be no delightful 
farmyard for them to sing their 
pleasant songs in, cither. 

Young minds like strong narratfves. 
This is known to every parent who bss 
told a bedtime story, but escapes (bt 
creators of Fat Pig, whose credb 
drawn and 42nd StreetMoA 


light ful costumes and masks. After the 
inlcrvnl the pace hols up and the last 
ten minutes introduces a display or 
juggling, acrobatics and a slill-walking 
crow (Richard Gauntlctt). 


Fat Pig: The Musical runs at Lelcata 
Haymarket Theatre until January x. 
Box Office:.. (0533) 539797. TV 
Traveller Is at the. Almeida Tiit&i, 
.... dsllngton unlil /anudrv 9, Box offer. 
I ay market has! 01-359 4404. : 







’Twenty Years of .Cannon Hill Puppet 
Theatre .. . ' 

Midlands Aris Centre, Birmingham 


Entering the- Midland Arts' Centre's 
Cotton Gallery just now is rather like 
plunging into the dream world of the 
Nutcracker; -puppet characters of 
many shapes ana Sizes, line the walls, 
stand In corners, smile down on you 
Trout ledges. Presiding over this inter- 
national cast front stories all over the 
world is thpt doyen of the. European 
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Oyer «Wt| ' characters,- created and 
designed by John Blundell for his 
Children's theatre .productions at the 
MAC over the last 20 years, nave been 
brought 1 together in this exhibition, 
complemented by Ids original sketches 
und paint fogs, for the characters, their 
costumes and stage settings. " 

. The imntcdiqte- effect Is breathtak- 
ing in its colour and Vivacity, and then 
there's the pleasure 1 of discovering the 
Variety of materials and 1 ' styles or 
puppetry which have. been itsesd. The 


By , portraying emotions through' 
movement that cannot be expressed in 
words, dance gives new perspective to 
traditional plays. Its ability to evoke n 
mystical, afmost other-worldly atmos- 
phere was conveyed by Bishop of 
Hereford Bluecoal School where 
dance was used as u means of illustrat- 
ing the biblical creation and Christmas 
stories. 

Rehearsals for God Is Alive - Magic 
is Afoot began in September, when 50 
fourth and fifth form drama students 
got together on weekends to improvise 
dance sequences. These were subse- 
quently cohesively choreographed into 
a 1W hour performance by the school's 
head of drama, Graham Hale. The 
project was linked to the pupils' drama 
course work, and both their contribu- 
tion to the Choreography and their 
final performances will count towards 
their GCSE assessment. . 

Grahaip Hale was delighted that the 
experience had changed many of the 


pupils' attitudes to iliincc and. wfeft 
watching the evocative production. I 
was difficult to imagine that lhls«* 
the students’ first introduction » 
movement. 

The production begun in a primeval- 
twilight world before the down offilh 
Dancers lay huddled on the w* 
beneath a gigantic net. with only® 
piekering of a few fingers and an®*. 


\.rn KflYdH ■51 fcTTTii fslii.irirw.U 


Gradually', out of the darkness. gtfjjPJ.! 
of dancers emerged to personify w 


mid mini. Act two moved front ® 
Gnrricn of Eden to the stable I*. 
Bethlehem und here, movement ** 
supported by masked actors', nan* 
tlon. . 

Throughout, movement and 
(ranglhg from Vivaldi to And*® 
Lloyd Webber) were, well nwtwjr 
The silver set (made from strings of h 
foil and donnted by the local dalryw* 
use them for milk bottle tops) 
timeless quality, and the performs™* 
was a highly imaginative version on* 
biblical tales. - ' 

Iola SipM 


austere, wooden faces, and long hqavy 
drupes for the tall (3 inch) stick figures 
in. the Cclticrfhspired '‘TheQuest Fo). 
Oi>vcn”, seem to look do w'h t|wir long, 
aquiline, noses at life gnitdy jewels, 



Bilborough'Sixfh Fomi College, Not- 


diuphnnous gowns pnd .cxoticaliy 
liufoted faccSofthe equally tqll Indian, 
ladles in "Tlie Pnmegra nut c Prlhdc,ss'*i ; 
Diminutive. (1 inch higil) pupicr . 
machd figures - rod and stick operated 
- from. Cinderella, have a charming. 


lyi costumed., three foot high, rod und 


f story. being far 


eatre that Bilhurou 


North has just opened at the 
ulum of Mankind In IjOiuton and 
Kn until April 1989. As befits an 
exhibition sponsored by indigenous 
Survival International . it « permeated 
whh the P° L ’ tic a,ul l» ss, «» te s , 

affirmation of the Inuit. Dene and 
Algonquin peoples. Htougli sound- 
Ss of the howling Arctic winds 
(djo around the show, it is the human 
huge, the hunter trapping a seal . the 
motner carrying her baby on her back, 
diich the exhibition emphasizes - and 
dismisses a few myths in the process. 

• Hunting and ment. for instance. 
Raw meat is a completely sufficient 
human diet, especially if it is largely 
sea-animals. Arctic culture is not u 
sianraiion culture oT fear and insecur- 
ity. Rather the hunter who stalks his 
prey for days rejoices in his skill and 
mourns the animal's death. He is 
careful not to kill too many: animals 
in his "bank’*. He celebrates their 
forat in carvings, sings about their 
bwkss. makes stories about their 
uuwlance. Their skins provide the 
/ best dothlng and boots. Most of all, 




not antiquarian, it shows not only the 
tupous snow-house of the Inuit. nut 
ala.a modern, ccntrally-hcnled, frame 
hoiBe, with Inuit television, comics 
and computer. The clothes nrc still 
kept outside in the cold, to keep them 
.bujuKU reams m huskies, minium 
rSamt rebuild. Jieus. iiii'fHAm# 1 
KBUllfolly-embroklcrcd clothes and 
kayaks ore on display. Tho Indian 
peoples of the southern Arctic are 
-ife[fre5ontcd in a reconstructed Crcc 
sprirtg hunting tent and a Dene log 
cabin for winter trapping. Music from 
the Dene nation Is plnycd. Two videos 
enhance the flavour of the north, and 
many helpful labels remind us of the 
views of the people themselves. 

Educational facilities at the exhibi- 
tion qte comprehensive. A full prog- 
ramme or films nttd lectures is -being 
rim (tel: 01-437 2224) and enn he 
woked separately by school parties. A 
twee-part educational video is avail- 
able on freo loan to schools. Visiting 
school parties cun also make use of an 
talerqclive video demonstrating the 
• hunting skills of the peoples of the 
■pith, and cun book a complete educa- 
tional programme, Including activities 
™ research in the exhibition itself 
the Museum's Activities Room. 

- Teachers’ notes and pupils' work- 
. raeU are available free on request. 

A brightly Illustrated though sqntc- 
Wwt anodyne book for children. Arc- 
Jc Ranters, is available at £1 .50 in the 
MuJeum , £ 1 .95 elsewhere. Rather bet- 

- are the . four Living Arctic Wall- 
W (from Pictorial Charts Educa- 
tion Trust) at £5.10 the set with an 
fwunpanying booklet by the 


Raising the joists 

Sarah Farley visits York Minster’s new centre for schools 

-n luhprp nneked lun- I avenues 


D 


isploycd on the wall of the 
new Centre for School Visits 


new tun.. . , 

OH ..York ■M.nster,.is..n.scale 


offer valuable help for GOT courec| j ch ^ C ^ U b e ya eatcn ^ ^sumnwr. will 


of school c! 


jwoqipanying booklet by tne 
Museum’s Education Officer, but best 
411 for adults Is Hugh Brody's 
J?K[ficent book Living AMic (Faber 
*£■«).. which manages to tell you all 
'^raetual detail you‘11 want to .know 
wmie at the same time bringing the 
P e °PW; alive on the page. > 

^.people have pinned down British 
rlhure ko' accurate v ns the authors of 


^40 accurately as the authors of 
^ Observation. Humphrey Jcn- 
"3 and Humphrey Spqnder ("Lens- 
59 ) jars both the subjects of exhibj- 


ui auiiuui wiiiiviwin ■■ ------- ---- -- - 

they have placed a plan of their local 
church and of their school hall, both of 
which had seemed immense until they 
set foot inside the gigantic Minster. 

The atmosphere is as overwhelming 
as the size. There nre strange echoes, 
unfamiliar architecture, peculiar light 
and shade; there is the indefinable 
sense of history that when combined 
with a place of worship provokes a 
powerful and memorable experience. 

At least, thnt's how it could, and 
should, be. Instead, nil too many 
children have been whisked in, around 
and out, keeping within their Mf-an- 
hour for the Minister, and 46,062 (36 
per cent) were in parties Hint had not 

With so few teachers booking their 
visits in advance. Sister Catherine, the 
Minister's education officer, has been 
unable to organize as much as she 
would like to give. As the Centre for 
School Visits has been opened specifi- 
cally for that purpose, she hopes that it 
Will be an incentive for teacher* to plan | 
thoroughly and ap opportunity for 
children to learn more about the 
Minster in less awesome surroundings. 
Sister Catherine believes that it is a 

must share with education officers the 
world over. But she also maintains that 

teachers do not appreciate the wider 
possibilities of visiting the Minster. It 
Is sad that we do not IKMW 
groups of secondary school children, 

she said. "They might come in the 
KL, or for specialist interests 
In the sixth form, but hardly everdo we 
see the middle years. - 

“1 do know the pressures of lime in 

those exam years; but I feel that we can 


Inffifwt^s ^^^^n^hcaangcrsoTacld rain.We 
f their local couldn’t cope with such a large group 
hall, both of for so complex o sub cct hut we were 
se until they able to invite a specialist from the l ork 

c Minster. Glaziers' Trust, who gave a marvellous 
erwlieiining talk before the children went around 
nae echoes, the Minster in small groups, 
eculiar lieht "On another occasion, two teachers 
hSiinfie from a school in Stockton-on-Tecs 
n combined asked if they could visit the Minster as 
provokes a part of the GCSE Religious Education 
experience. syllabus. Their students were looking 
could, and at different places of worship and had 
1 too many visited their school church before corn- 

'd in around ing to York. Now that wa have our 
[eir"half-an- Centre, 1 was able to organize a talk 
d 46.062 (36 with the added bonus of having a 

dint had not dummy that we could dress up. ex- 

plaining nil the vestments as we went 
mokina their along. Members of Minster Clergy 
nthcHne. the ioinld us to ulk oboui the terms usid 


materials and shapes ffiat are normally 
out of reach. Some exhibits will have 
an historical story to tell, while others 
will demonstrate different architectu- 
ral styles. 

The Courtyard is not yet finished, 
but will be complete for the summer 
Meanwhile. Sister Catherine debates 
on what would make the best exhibits: 
"Someone suggested a medieval saw 


avenues of investigation, on various 
levels of ability. Sister Catherine is 
keen that she should have as much 
m iui li ration abuui vie 

h*s ecmstnicrau a book- 
ing form that usually gives her the 
details she wants. 

"I Want to know if they are bright 

if midiNina CAtipn.l^ nr* 


pit, a huge pit where the workmen 
rested the timbers while sawing 
through them, but although exciting, I 

• ..U...U U. rolhnr Inn 


uuiiiii.j --- ... . 

plaining nit the vestments as we went 
hloug. Members of Minster Clergy 
joined us to talk about the terms used 
in the service before the group 
intended Holy Communion, taking 
part or not. as they wished, t all 
Worked so well because the children 
understood far more and had met the 

C 't1?c ctfntr^haused In St William's 
College adjacent to the Minster, pro- 
vides a comfortable, well-equipped 
base which schools can book by the 
half day during the Winter .months, 
and by ihe hour during the period from 
Maren to July. There are two rooms. 


think it would be rather too 
dangerous.” 

Contained within the Centre is a 
variety of objects and resources that 
can be adapted for the age. number 
and interests of the children involved. 
There is a video introduction to the 
Minster, recordings of Minster music 
and commentaries by people who 
work there (three Sony Walkmans arc 
available too). There is a fascinating 
model of medieval builders at work on 
the Minster showing, among other 
things, how the joists were raised, 
limber was split, and stained glass 
blown on site. Sister Catherine reports 
that the model really does inspire 
children with understanding of the 
difficulties builders faced in 1400. 

. The worksheets and booklets pro- 
duced by the Minster cover its history 
and building; Anglo : Saxon saints, 
stained glass, Gothic architecture, 
heraldry, and - St William of York. 

M . A-. M H nnrl nrf 


whole day; are they studying some- 
thing specific, such as medfevol life, or 
are they visiting all the York museums 
in one swoop: is the teacher intending 
to conduct his or her own visit? Many 
know exactly what they want to show 
the children and do not need much 
assistance, others nsk us to do it all. 

"Through such information^ l can 


aphy film and Television; (tel: 
7488). Humphrey Jennings as . 
' er and Humphrey Spender as 

-i r of every- 

imaaes from 
n until Febru-: 



wiarcu juijt. » v,~ .u pt duced oy me iviin»c> * 

one a class room with stacking tables and bu j| dingi A nglo : Saxon saints, 
and chairs, display areas, wntjen and y aK .. Q 0 fh lC . arehilecture, 

visual material, the other with video heraldry “ an( j St William of York. 

and other audio-visuHl facilities, and a ^ cost from 35p to £2. and are 

courtyard. All of them can be nrrnn^efl aVfli j ab | e b y mail order In advance of 

to suit the needs of the group visiting. [he ^ fi ier? ore also charts and 
In the past, the Minster has not been es for thQ chi | drcn t9 examine, 

very welcoming in terms of providing j n{J SBmpks of W0 od. glass, stone and 
places for creature comforts, some fabric w j, lch , hey can handle, 
centre has a children cloakroom. Minster provides so many 

drinks dispenser, and a picnic area. r« r 

A fascinating model of 
medieval bidders at work on 
the Minster shows how the 
joists were raised, limber was 
split, and stained. glaiHs blown . 
on. site. ; 

J ‘1 want ^o know if they are 
■ bright 15-year-old? or average 

, ! seven - yearroids; ; are they 

studying something specific, 

, ! such as medieval j life, or are 
; they visiting all; the York 
ririuWumS.in one swoop?’ 


snccis. HIIU B.: 

speakers. Sometimes the subject of the 
visit is quite specialized and now we 
have the Centre, we can prepare more, 
even exhibillng items of historical 
Interest that are not normally seen by 
the public, or al least showing pictures 
of inem. I do try to make the visit as 
personal as possible. I always try to 
meet the group, and other Minster 
staff will be on linnd as well. The 
Centre has its own receptionist to help 
with arrivals, bookings and teachers 
calling in for resource material.'' 

Up to 40 pupils edn come in a group. 

.with one teacher to every 10 pupils. 
The cost is 4t)p per pupil on a half-day 
visit, 20p per pupil for one hour. 
Teachers are admitted free of charge. 
A minimum of 10 days' notice is 
needed and telephone bookings are 
not accepted. Further information and 
booking forms are available by writ ing 
(enclosing a sae) to the Education 


William’s College, 6 College Street. 
York YOl 2JF(tel: 0904-61 1124). 
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i TTNS mailbox number. YNK 086 

IKMTIIUATA IS fl Viewdata on-llllu 

iicfifih jfiftinnarion system rim hy 
Christopher Dubbing. a general prac- 
titioner in East London. Since 1985, 
it has hud over 30.0(11) culls, including 
many from schools. He has just pro- 
duced an off-line version for Research 
Machines Nimbus hardware (f 1 4.95 
ilandalonc. £28.95 network) to eom- 
ilcmenr those for BBC systems. An 
BM-comnaribre version is to he re- 
vised in February. 

The disc is extremefy easy to use hjiJ 
ghtly packed with in formation on 
rugs and disense, child health, the 
HS. health' and rite ciiviromnent and 
ante n's health. Heafrhdata is popular 
th pupils (some of whom use it in I 
oaks and lunchtimes). To supplc- 
siii menu selection, there is n coni- 
ihensive alphabetic index and even 
carousel mode. This self-running 
play is easy to select; it also starts 
omnticaily whenever four minutes 
pscs without a keypress -a valuable 
ic.iiure for tlic resource centre ns well 
as the doctor's waiting room. 

Teachers niny use Hetthhdaia simply 
as a non-icchnical method of introduc- 
ing young people to searching a data- 
base. However, they will also appreci- 
ate a reliable and up-to-date source oi 
information, which includes topics 
such ns Aids, the HIV virus -and 
contraception that do not feature in 
textbooks. The approach is matter-of- 
fact. and as far ns possible, value-free. 

Nevertheless, in some situations 
(especially some Catholic schools) the «■ 
option to edit out or block access to t 
certain frames would be exercised. t 
The school need only purchase the I; 



What was said? 

Mike Picciotto and Ian Robertson on interactive 
video for foreign language students 


originaf display software {\ficrovtew- 
ijaiti in the case of BBC versions. 
Revolver fur RM) to have complete 
control mid case of focul editing. Of 
course, (he issue of open access versus 
censorship ■’ is itself n controversial 
onc,i 


trated. Apparently Catholic schools u[ 
least in Australia And parts of England 
use it unedited, but somehow I can’t 
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r m nteracrive video has been tie- 
■ scribed as potentially the most 
■ valuable tend available to the 
■ language teacher for several de- 
cades tn cunie. It is easy to sec why. 
Computerdom rolled videodisc offers 
the possibility of exploiting authentic 
language use in context and with all the 
support available in visual cues and I 
dues from facial expressions and ges- 
tures, situations anil surroundings. 
Tlie technology can provide very fast 
access times to any jinn of a videodisc, 
pin-point accuracy in selecting frames 

•^ffWWTTn i r^ ctsliihilir y »» 


graphics overlay is io ail.i/i/c in mi rlie 
computer as well us sophisticated re- 
sponse analysis and control. 

Between the _ potential and ■ Its 
achievement, however, there is a diffi- 
cult road to tolibw.’ The almost com- 
plete lack of. Active-ploy videodiscs' 
suitable - for language: learning, ■■.tap 
'-difficulty of finding auftorihg^QTtiWrc 
..capable - .die, speedy power .and 


| late in 1986 and the equipment has 
been in trouble-free use now for over a 
year. 

The project has produced two of its 
own videodiscs containing 12 French 
and 13 German dialogues shot on 
location in Paris and Aachen. The 
scenarios were specified by members 
ol the project team, hut scripted and 
acted by amateurs, mostly the same 
ngc as the target learners. Filming of 
the dialogues was carried out by post- 
graduate students of the polytechnic's 
school of media anil directed by niein- 
hers of the nroicci teat 



lies were selected, they Slav on screen 
for the length of time taken hy the 
utterance and are then erased, allow- 
ing (he leurner to repeal without 
interference. 

With nnc-louch input, the Icnniei 
cun request unlimited repetitions of 
the same utterance, move forward to 
the next or hack to the one be tore, 
switch sound on or off or select the 
opposite set of subtitles. In every case 
access limes are almost instantaneous. 
So it is possible for students to use the 
various viewing options to ncqimc the 
language content of the dialogue. 
Users in schools particularly enjov 
being in charge ot ilicir own learning. 

The piinting menu nllmvs the lear- 
ner to print out a whole dialogue oi 
one person's words only. The aeiivilies 
menu allows hnnvsiim across the 
whole disc, in "guess what was said", 
matching one silent video sequence to 
three audio extracts, mid in "guess who 
spoke ', matching three silent video 
seuuences to one audio clip. 

The cent ral activity, however, is role 
playing with the videodisc. Having 
used the viewing option to work with a 
dialogue, the learner can select one of 
the characters. Role playing can then 
he unpaused or paused.' If unpaused, 
the dialogue plays normally, but the 
chosen person's audio is silenced to 
allow the learner to speak. If paused, 
the videodisc slops.it the first frame of 
the utterance, leaving the speaker 
frozen in an “about to speak" attitude 
mid allowing the learner to insert the 
appropriate utterance. Hy one-touch 
input again, it is possible to conlimie 
the dialogue, to hear the present 
utterance an unlimited number of 
limes or to obtain help hv revealing the 
foreign language subtitle one word at a 
time. 

In brief, the system allows students 
of Innuiuigcs to work with authentic, 
natural -speed dialogues scripted hy 
young French iiiul German speakers in 
>i variety of ways which include repeal- 
ing. understanding, moving lreely 
around, studying visual cues, ftp move- 
ments, gestures and racial expressions, 
obtaining support from subtitles in 
both languages where requited anil 


The delivery system is an IBM 
PC/XT computer.- a Sony KX .HCP I 
monitor aniF.b Philips VPB31 or 41(1 
loser disc player. A MIC 2001) control- 
ler board . Is 1 installed in .the IBM to 
servo as tm interface between tlie 



tab^ke afti 


the.TTNS 


T t) most teachers a network is at 
mom . full of hardwa rew hich 
‘was cables and problems jh 
equal proportions. But net- 
works have a promising future - if wc 
Mcer.u course towards where the 
newest recruits to tlie school popiila- 
-ritui will he by the turn of.iltfr century. 

September s five-year-old mipjR 
will bo entering their. Inst year -In 
compulsory scIgHiling as : the cutimry 
draws to a .don. Whut map of the 
world can we uitempt to* draw now. 
realizing the prituqtlal of infisi niut ion 
technology which has developed so far 
and so fust? How can we help ilium 
‘■'house from the option*- available in 
1999 the kind of work, rest and nluv 
(hat they want? 

Sudi . questions recently taxed a 
working parly for the National Ecuno- 


E urely as a control device, fha coritrol 
eys hfcve been chosCn to fnlf easily 
'. under the hands; and first-time users in 
, project schools tend .net to look at 
them aftet-a very, few minutes, '•••,• ' 

' Leamfirs arc offered '^ choice of 
Mewing.- priming Ur activities'. Viewing 
. Allows work, with the dialogue in a 
variety qf ways: \v|(h or without 
pauses, with. or without audio, with 
foreign language subtitles, with En- 
glish subtitles, with both subtitles or 
neither. In. an unpaused viewing, the 
dialogue plays to the end with the 
chosen combination of titles and 
sound. In a paused viewing, it is 
segmented into utterances. At the end 
of,. each one, the videodisc goes into 
still frame, leaving the speaker in nn 
often very expressive attitude. Ifsubti- 


§pceil. flexibility, efficiency nnd 
precise control over. the system were 
crucial issues in developing flic soft- 
wn re- Currently ovnilnblc authoring 
languages; and high-level computcr 
langunacs proved inadequate. The 
coniroisysicm cnviniiiiiicm consists of 
a powerful, tidvnnced high-level lan- 
guage (wiih renl-timc facilities) linked 
to o i low-level programming linmuiige. 
It also fenturcs the basic i/o system of 
the IBM PC mid the functions of the 
disc operating system (DOS). 


Mike ftcciulio it m project officer (lan- 
guaites) withe North West Educational 
Computing Project and Ian Robertson 
was responsible for the software de- 
velopment. Uot/i are based at the new 
Interactive Learning. Unit at Lancashire 
Polytechnic. 
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talc, Development Office. They re- 
pealed. their, optimistic- view, of the 
long- tern t pdtcniiiij. for. information 
technology for Britain in IT futures - 
IT can work (HMSO, 1987). 

. The report 'suggests that the wind or 
change is rippling! h rough our national 
(Jliilftins. especially (he thinking ahoqt 
networks. And particularly nhuut in- 
formal ion networks - ti nation nljnfras-. 


• tructurc providing "information high- 
ways for the 21s! century. Of course, 
we can only guess at its uses, like 
railways, roads and enrialx there are 
some. . obvious primary functions: 
transmriiuinn for goods and services. 
All me recent studies of the IT iudus- 
Ines indicate nil increasing .growth Tor 
information services; nniducts.indus- 
incs ond or course jiihs. 

'.Currently however.’ these nregrmv- 
ittg on the hack of an oulduled icle- 
comtnunicntions ' network. ■ which 
w-orked well fur Its original purposes 

• Inti is now buckling umfcr the’straih or 
crying commercial .information *er- 

TTNS, Prt- 

sielflMNqris pffer information on the 
same lines .ps pUr ciMivcrsationsWIth 
friends and family. Neither Bell nqr 
Baird could h&yc Imagined that We 


Such evolutionary developments, 
where networks expand to meet de- 
mand and are in turn catalysts Tor new 
demands, characterize our "current way 
of pushing. educational IT forward. 
Another approach is the quantum 
, ^ m £*' L sel a target and work tn it. We 

hmSr 1 ”!? 3 hlgh-capncity 

broadband network Tor voice, data, 
text find video linking homes, works 


Alphabet] 


.System I Kit a Plus Winip CartS 
One 3.5 inch dis<- f„ r ,| w 7 
Archimedes 3lHt series, £69.%;^ 
VAT and p.Vrp ” 

Minerva Systems. i»9 Stdwcll w 
Exeter ! : X4 hl'll. 


This is mi excellent tlutahasu with, 
capacity fm millions of record? itoi 
ittul data subsets. I he untli-rlyiiiera! 
cept is a highly efficient ami fleiitfc 
machine code core hidden from ^ 
user by a friendly interface and i 
windows environment which allows*' 
kinds of data ntul iitfririiiiitinn lot 
overlaid anywhere on the sera, 
almost ail amt rolled hv a mouse 
l lie software is capable of ben, 
used at many levels, and cunlaisj 
lange of mathematical runctioos, 
alternative fonts and display forma 
Hut children have no difficulty mu*, 
mg the video and cassette rccotS 


I kw 1 1 ) h | [ UVu 1 1 ru i } m j I 


Me. Nnr is editing, deleting or sdla 
data at all intimidating. Just cMS 
type; clear colour coding dnes the in 
Designing field formal and ciKau 
search criteria is painless. It n 
appear complicated, but as you p 
used to the different windows it is i 
very logical, entirely avoiding aroa 
Buolcan logic for something thatca 
come close to standard English. Alik 
same time Delta Plus can take anj 
boily of data, twist it inside out, tipi 
into one of up to 32 separately ma- 
tninable subsets mid display, spool a 
print it however you want. Tne cad 
copier is u purlieu la rly intemtiq 
feature which transfers uata fromoai 
file to another without any pain alii 
and so can effectively restructure m 
existin g database. 



A tutorial in tlie manual takes 
through the many functions availa , 
sueli as multiple’ file display, crenlioo 
of a variety of reports, curd-copying 
and importing of data front mnnyoilKi 
filetypes - including dliu.se ami L<xs* 
well as ihosUold.BBC standard, 
There, ore some minor criticisms.! 
don't like the Mincivu system of <1® 
protection: you have io hnvc lM 
(triginni disc on hand to inset! e&d 1 
lime you start tlie package, uml thcreif 
no second prompt to put back yotf 
working copy, but you can gel usedto 
this. Ine style Minerva have dicsu 
for their very full inanual is less tban 
ideal. A programmer's matiiml 
users wishing to write llteir own if 
plications and cusiomizttlloii routine 
from Basic should he availolte •* 
.lannnry. 

This package is asumisliingly chew 

CuinsideiiuB its t;ompreliensivencssa» 

ease of use It will be of excels 
service to all sectors from priio®T 

n »ils with project dulnhuscs throu? 
teuvy administrative use. 

Mark Seale? 


educators want to participate. ^3 
must move ahead of the nei«w» 
problems. Instead t»r reading W 
British Telecom. 1TNS. Neds ! f 
Prestcl (among others) are 
instead of struggling to use 
ceived networks tout donotconn^;. 
anything else - exmnine what 
tion needs, and dictate to (his p®™ ! 
the economy. It is up to the consume* 
to suggest what they should tarry 
engage in ; the dendte jaboa! 
construction, surfaces; signposts 
access. ■■ . 

. Until the NEDO rtpo«eP^,J 
school edition it is worth exint in inu 
full version for pointers jo 

B 


Ann Irving Is Deputy 



ggC 2, aftcriUKUis from Mond.iy- 
Friday. December 2.S-Jmmary I ■ 

L ife may begin til 4n - JhiI »nt- 
mnnniion mils out at r 5. » 
umuteur film und video is any 
indicator. BBC 2 s Showrccl 
■« jn its second year, set out to linu 
£' best movie makers m eilltcr 
medium in three age groups: 11-15. 

16-U: 25-plus. , . 

An encouraging WM) productions 
«k submitted, but the creations in 
the 25-plus age group sverc so inimspir- 
ing that the panel of celebrity film 
mlkers decided to re-wmc the rules. 
Hiere was to be no award for the 
25 -n|uses. and their prize money wax 
la be divided between the two other 
groups. Moreover, the egalitarian 
Lef decided to scrap the first and 
itcond prizes, and give all the young 
film makers equal share in the loot. 

Some shares, though, are fairer than 
when. Coventry's Sidney Stringer 
School have olrcndy won two prizes for 
their 7V Love, all about it boy whit 'fell 
in love with a TV image of n girl. 1 he 
Stringers, who have only hau a video 
camera in the school Tor 12 months, arc 
rage to love TV even more after this 
vra. Their prize from the Birmuigham 
/ ran festival was a day's free hire tn u 
(unprofessional video erew. they won 
a vHS camera, recorder and TV in 

the Focus/Multibroadeost event, and 

S/inwrtcl '87 will stump up £1.500 ut 
wire money. . . . 

Ik ad hoc school group which 
includes a di rector/writ cr/inusiciait is 
I currenfty working on u film inspired by 
.n nglntino The Raft of Medusa . 

-48)', is the capu4u%MMHi^MMNildhiiaiM 
dom and repetition. j 

Award-making flint maker and 
Slm-reel '87 panellist Angela Pone 

S c made the controversial 1976 
cumentary about a London compre- 
hensive. The Best Weirs) was con- 
cerned about the Inck of narrative and 
structure in any of Ihe entries. "Maybe 
they don’t rend novels any more." she 
suggested. She thought the most struc- 
tured 'film among the winners was 
Lipstick and Old Spice, by Caroline 
Hawkins (Bournemouth and Poole 
College or An and Design). “I hated 
H.' 1 confided Ms Pope. Despite the 
professional oust and the daring theme 
(transvestism) ll did all seem rather 
predictable. 

■ Ms Pope admired the lively, looney 
humour of The Amateurs, it well-made 
Professionals spoof, made principally 



by two innstic seniors from Preston and 
edited an two domestic machines. 
"Nothing you could tench them about 
cutting scenes together." says Ms 
Pope, although the 19-venr-oIds who 
pul the video together find no forrmil 

S !- il.A nmntnttir nl TV. I llGV 
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training in the grammar irf TV. They 
left school at 16. lured by the pleasures 
Of sealing roofs and windows i with 
rubber solution and unimpressed with 
what school had to offer. Even drama ? 

■■Our drama lesson was an English 
lesson." recalls Mick Ounson who 
makes up scripts while working on 
roofs with co-star Steve King. We 


just wrote essays. 

The fourth year junior of Banning' 
ton primnry school in Leith started 
with nn essay-type subject for their 
animation feature. A look at Leith 
from the top of a bus with Jessica 
Langford, whom they borrowed from 
the Edinburgh Film Workshop, irans- 
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formed a rather pedestrian portrait 
idea into an exciting futuristic one. 
Past Forward Leith, shot on 16mm 
cine. Is a group of ll-ycar-ulds vision 
oF n Leith in the future, complete with 
a dancing statue of Queen Victoria, 
helicopters, hovercraft and a res- 


u ppdinr In g showing fro m the 25-ptus 
group. "As wc watched work from 
older and older contestants, nn air of 
gloom descended." said Anted. "It 
was all long-winded . Look at Life - style 
documentaries, and dreary stones that 
didn't bang together." 

Still, the Showreel 87 scries has 
managed lo salvage some work worth 
screening over the post-Christ mns 
week. Inc Bishop Cleeve’s Songstere. 
a group of over-SIs rc- interpreting old 
favourite songs, and Mr Gardens. 
Blooms, about a scrap-sculptor, are 
both apparently worth watching. . 

A note of commiseration from cine- 
mntographcr-pnnellisl Chris .Menges 
(Killing Fields, Empire Strikes Rack). 
He snys his first film was considerably 
worse than most of the entries to 
Showreel '87 that he'd seen. 


i ari it-.R in the month there was a week 
.if interesting mediu Related news stor- 
ies TV-unt got an mere use ot 4/ per 
cent in its children's ratings when 
industrial action forced the network to 
replace some of the output with AN- 
man. Tlie government returned rite 
Zircon Uincx. taken in a rind on BHL 
Glasgow during the Secret Society row. 

Tlie Mash am report expressed concern 
abut the effect on young people ol 
advertisements for alcohol, and sug- 
gested that the 1BA rules were being 
Breached. Oh yes. and the government 
banned unntlier spy programme, oil 

the radio this time. . . 

Can wc connect these stones. «ind 
others covered in this column over the 
vear? Let's start with the cupcd erusud- 
cr. Nothing fundamentally wrong with 
Butman. Precious little harmful stereo- 
typing. AH the violence stylized and 
un venous. Tongue-in-cheek stuff. 

I really. How do 1 know? 1 confess to 
I having seen some of that 
I phenomenon, all-night telly, tire other 
I week. Young males form u significant 
I part of the viewing figures, nccorumc 
1 to statistics. Anyway, it "us inind- 
1 numbing stuff, mesmenzingly hud. So 
1 had the advertisements seemed to 
I Imvc had new life breathed mto them. 

I Then I fell i« thinking, if this was 
I Gotham City, would Butman have 
I helped return the Zircon tapes to Ire 
I BBC. or would he have been on lire 
I raiding party ? I'd argue that the nitre r 
1 is more likely. Batman is a hoy and 
1 | order tvpe (except where driving is | 
1 I concerned) and also luo confused 
1 I priorities, hence his well -pubhci red 
I problems with what goes on first, tights 

I ° T How^wr^even Bntnian might huve 
I hiutihed at the Advertisum Assoeiu- 
1 lion's answer the the Masham ryaut 
I v-'oo'u People, they 

w * l <nid that . there is -no-irnK- oeiwycu 
.^T'tfmzcndsmd Banking pntterns. They 

(IIS I ■ j «. .r ■_! .Uil.i tlmiuilt mriKt 1 fht! 
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said it fairly uuielly. though, in cusc the 
big brewers hear, nnd realize they ye 
been pouring money down the drain. 
The advertisers also report that beer 
ads are on the increase, but beer 
drinking is decreasing. Taken to its 
loglcnl conclusion, this could nrean 
(hat there should be more. not_ less 
beer advertising to benefit the nation s 



Tates Out of School 

Phonal 4 from Monday Junuary 11, 

6.30pm - 

.J 1 sounds an odd way tp “explore key 
, iss Mes in Education’*: take 30 or so 
, aniQus~ people;, get them to discuss 
w-ir schooling and intersperse their 

BCdOllflfe lulfh oiiinnAtO fwMrt pHllFR- 


Tlie good old days? 

Carolyn O’Grady listens to views of the famous on education 

1 «■»>• M A -JLISSK I I Ss 


[?9laHe. Aftw all. one might ask, why 
fnoulq tho views of fartious people on 
'^cation be any more illuminating 
|h?il those of Joe Bloggs? Might it not 
? be a distraction - from the 


wrulc a nd John Peel discussing thefr 
^° Q |ing? Per fonbers; without scripts 
often be sadly uninteresting or 
"^jil oiippromotlng.ah imaac. ' 
iMy first rcactloriwas bewildcrmenti 
tte sferfes! , kaleidoscopic style (po oni 
sppeatjs fdr more than one minute at a 


might be neither entertaining . nt ^ lu ' 
minating and could well be unintelligi- 
ble. But 20 minutes inlQ Programme 1 . 
os my mind adjusted to the pace, 1 was 
beginning to change my mW, and by 
the end Of Programme 2. 1 was almost 
won oyfen Agreed, famous actors and 
actresses ana other television persona- 
lities don't necessarily have more in- 
teresting school daw than other pco- 

dry and tired subjects: the Mus. 
comprehensive education. TVEI-atid 

the examination system included. 
Those whose schooling hegan mThe 

■50s will certainly expenenre a fremor 

of recognition when Tom O Connor. 


then n teacher, tells howl the school he 
worked in turned into an IHJ9* 
factory: "You can learn m be .ntelll- 
cent - we got them through . Or hoW. 
Biter, when his eldest daughter found 
the pace too heavy ot a 
school he told her "out you go - 1 know 

h0 The°diKeness of the grammar 
school/secondary modern *pnr is viv- 
idlv conveyed. "If you were a grammar 


down the pit (Brian Glover) or wc 

all knew Sal secondary modern 
second best" (Brenda penn).Jbe 

^£rri& m ,hcprlv,.e 


I sector loo. Sir. George Young. ex- 
Eton. comments that the ‘'amounj. | F 
I lime we spent wrehipplng - all C of t 
of course - was amazing .He is qowa 
strong supporter of mixed education. 

As the government pushes us once 
again towards more conformity and 

more testing in scbnols jns sa lutary to 
have these accounts of the damaging 
effects of over-structured education. 

The presence of .a rew education 
heavyweights. Henry p| uckrose and 
Joan Sallra among them, adds bullust. 
nnd the film clips i offer . histoncal und 
social interest (did teachers m the 4th 
and '50s really all speak with a plumin 
their mouths or was it only those ; who 
could who appeared In BBC films7). 
but it is the actors nnd other peraomrti- 
ties who put real life Into n subject tlujt 
is tod often discussed iri thc nbsiracL 
There Is a dearth of real experience in 
the education diet offered by the 
medio and this may go some wny to 
correct the deficiency. 


Which brings us ncntly on to Wv 
Country Right or Wrong, the Radio 4 
proem in me about the security ser- 
vices. banned by the government. As 

we ail know. Rndio 4 is after young 
listeners, in the same way that Hie beer 
advertisers nre after young drinkers. 
Whnt do the BBC nnd the breweries 
have in common? Or rather whom. 
Answer; Jonathan Ross, who adver- 
tises lager a good dctil. The plot, my 
dear Robin, is simple. Lure young 
people away from TV by putting out 
trendy chat programmes like Loose 
Ends, to whieli Inger-quaffing Ross is a 
regular contributor. Lure even yovm- 
aer listeners to the network by starting 




(If you were a grammar 

school boy you definitely *® t0 S nd m b °estf 

didn’t go down the pit » $econ 
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S ome llimys, like time anil 
lea riling up port unities, urn 
irn.-plua.-a I >k' if they are lost. 
When a thief steals mid in 
cassette recorders. GC.'Sfi students 
preparing for oral exams or using small 
recorders in their course work, may 
lose essential study opportunities for- 
ever. In an infant school, children can 
lose some of their hest thinking be- 
cause writing is loo slow and laborious 
to capture it. and they depend on 
ralk-un-tupc. 

The must commonly stolen equip- 
ment at present is video recorders, arid 
any VMS cassettes left out normally 
gei taken us well. Losing recorded 
cassettes can l>e a disaster for teachers 
and pupils* alike. New machines only 
cost money. Video and audio duiu- 
bases, which may contain hundreds of 
vital recordings,' ntuy not be replace- 
able nt any price. 

The things most at risk arc machines 
and accessories that do not look (Hit of 
place in ordinary homes, and (lie list 
lengthens ns .schools and colleges use 
more domestic makes and models. 
Some computers, for example, are I 
getting more attractive to thieves be- 
anise the same makes* arid models are I 


being bought for use in schools, homes 
and small businesses. If your computer 
has a hard disc, think of all (he 


( I software . data and pupils' work stored 
I on it that might be lost - especially if 
I you keep your box of hack-up flopp’ics 
I m the same room mid lose that roo. 
Back-up discs, and masters of video 
nnd audio recordings, need special 
protection. It pays to invest the little 
time, trouble and money ir takes to 
protect your most vulnerable equip- 
ment and software. Even if your l.c.a. 
replaces stolen equipment, and not all , 
do, and even fewer do it quickly, you 
cannot afford to lose the other things | 
that money cannot buy. [ 

Thieves who sell their swag prefe r to 
steal equipment when it js new and 
complete with packing ' and user 
guides. Excited children tell the whole 
neighbourhood about new purchases, 
the school may nut them on view 
during a parents evening, and the 
local newspaper might print a list of all 
_llir apm 

"or fnends-of-the-sehool. Every thief 
has this ready-made intelligence net- 
work. The first rule is to use all this 
publicity to make sure that potential 
thieves also! know in advance exactly 
why there is littlo 10 be gained from 
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Stop thieves 

Nelson Trowbridge offers teachers advice on howto make that 

equipment less tempting 


urgling your school. 
Make sure that no 


( Make sure that no thief can steal 
boxes, packing and new-looking in- 
struction books together with the 
equipment. Photocopy instruction 
books and keep the originals (boldly 
labelled) under lock and key. Get rid 
of boxes and packing, or if you need to 
keep them in case you have to return 
faulty mnehines to the supplier, store 
them far away and out of sight. 

Without doubt, the most effective 
thief deterrent action, provided 
thieves know about it in advance, is to 
perso nalize your equipment so that it 

** MM **"i— I 1 ill II a 
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infant teacher put large, colourful 
nursery rhyme and number-bond 
transfers on the TV receiver, video 
recorder and computer, and protected 
each transfer with a coal of clear 


varnish which made it impossible to 1 showing new purchases 10 children or 


remove. 

The school name and/or postal code 
put on with large stencils can do the 
trick. Personalization must be ob- 
vious, even to a thief posing as a parent 
looking through the windows on a 
Sunday afternoon. Another idea is to 
paint the two sides and top of a TV or 
monitor with fight-coloured, gloss 
paint. Use a new brush, fresh paint and 
lots of care. Don’t paint screw heads, 
and do not let naim drip through 
ventilation slots. Personalized equip- 
ment can look beautiful - we are not 

j a 1 L 1 -I ■ « 


machine, test it thoroughly in cusc 
there is a factory fault ana the unit has 
to be returned immediately for ex- 
change or repair. Then arrange for the 
work to be done straight away, before 


parents. Personalization should have 
as much publicity as possible, if repairs 
are needed lutcr, even during (lie 
guarantee period, a personalized ease 
is no problem, especially if your l.c.a. 
buys lots of equipment from the sup- 
plier. The l.e.u.'s supplies officer 
might even come to an agreement with 
suppliers on behalf of schools and 
colleges. 

Identification marking, such as cn- 
grnvcd names or the use of invisible 
marks that show under ultra violet 
light, serve a different purpose and arc 
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lf ,h c;,r i; :irk - -nul (he buyer g 
discover* the mark when IworstaS 

home. I hi-Nc marks enable the X 

!° lcl,,rn sl *' l y 11 ‘■’qmpment to you K 


pupils have snffcicd major uicoavej 
ewe and the couipinem might ha^ 

,iK-"h!;r ,i: 1 islK,ini “p«S 

Sol daily piotcclcd rooms arc use- 
Ini. hut a pioat di al of a school’s A/V 
and mm puling equipment has lofc 
ill-ployed m Mattered locations on the 
and eamint he moved to * 
special room at the end of each day A 
very good compromise for local secur- 
ity i 1 * :i thief-proof cabinet such an 
Ihinnauli. These arc available ie 
sevual M/es Irom I’oitavilo Ltd (OOtU- 
2-1, S72). A Burova ult is pnnicuklt 
useful I01 storing master copies oi 
video and audio recordings, and barl- 
up computer discs, that could not be 
replaced if lost. 

video locking cabinets, which film 
schiKtl/indiisiry types of TV unify 
give VI 'Ks useful protection, and even 
cheap screech alarms can scare ofi 
inexperienced thieves. It is worth 
while, too, drawing the attention of 
children and parents to any cquipra 
in the school that cannot be bought b 
shops - such as Coomber or Eifl 
Goodscll cdiicational/industrial audio 
equipment. Anyone caught with this 
must have stolen it. 

Depending on local regulations ud 
the conditions of insurnnee cover, it is 
also worth remembering that durin| 
weekends and holiday periods vd» 
able equipment is safer in tcachea' 
homes tlmn in school. Furtherraan, 
taking equipment home In the wintti 
can reduce mnintenance costs bj 
avoiding freezing conditions at night 
and the Hazards of condensation wm 
the caretaker turns on the heatiagl 
again. While equipment is in your at, l 
however, keep it out of sight and lock' 
the car doors. 

Professional thieves are not iht 
biggest problem, sudly. It is very much 
more difficult to prolcet equipment 
frpm vandals whose intention it to 

Arxjtwt 

or' seeuriFy^mffl®, 
luirtfareonncct them to make multiple 
copies from stolen musters, and then 
abandon them before moving on. You 
, can’t win them all. 


. zoo shpiild have a £1? Squad 
says Malcolm Wh (tehe ad , director of 
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on the - borders of. Leicestershire aqd 
Warwickshire;, is aizotr with a good 
reputation, 80 ,000 - schoolchildren a. 
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nt*L Hwiiv' *eacl>e» and biologists. 
AJtcwy- lhti -squad; irr loss than : Wri 


; “Peek-«-std6s" were the sound’s find 
creations. Viewing lubes* .fitted with 
shoe-box theatre scenery, - focus on; 
outdoor enclosures where animals ex- 
ercise nnd feed. Giraffes arc secii 
framed , in g rn»l and vegetation ; ■ ami ' 
gorillas are “pecked” at through 
groves Of bamboo. . 

. On the wide wall of the inddtir: 
Giraffe : House is a fiU-fuot-Inngv 
n handsron":ZIP-paintcd mural. It de- 
pict* the Wildlife of the African pluins, 
and the strong working parts are 
manipulated with glee by visiting child- 
ren. -‘Turn the savannah banner to 
make wildebeest emigrate”; “Oncii 
the doors to see the inside or a 
termites' nesT; “Turn the .hoerd& tq 
make the giraffe drink”. . - •• 
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■ : Outside Ihe Complex which is home 
to the Twycrnss western lowland goril- 
las is a life-size gorilla silhouette with 
its ; measurements plainly, marked- 
Cjiitdreii stand up against it and mea- 
sure themselves,, comparing statistics. 
In (he ontrancc fare framed portraits of 
1 He occupants beside their family tree. 
Visitors* pause lb identity ihdividuBls: 
Joe, Mdntfe, Boflz6 ( Eta, Blddic-and 
Asnnie, the; latest bnbv. ' . . 

Twycross is best known for its 
successful cpinive^jfejHJing of cqdous ' 


Section of a mural 


reinfo rests, This destruction Of rain- 
forests is spelt put to children with the 


truck™ (or "green machine”). It is a 
cub? on wheels (like the old ice cream . 
W) JPfl rainforest scenes.- but 

SwlSilf d °°j which open Qut Wards 
surprises, within. “The raln- 
tprest is a home; open a door and find 

' 0 on or > e side 

the ?^ r- V\ e rainforest In 

Wh S h ^u^ 1, 7 1 1 po ?'L ed l,oU sehold ob, 

or elJ0,, y; 

paiMes Of medicine, ana packets' of 





Measuring up to a gorilla 


Watch the giraffes 


beetles; snake skins and bat 'droppings 
- each item has a message. “The most 
dangerous animal in the world,” reads 
the door which opens to reveal - a 
mirror. 

The green , machine has plenty of 
space fqr leaflets, handouts ana in- 
Eormanotr on British conservation 
h?raes of societies to join, 
global - act local. ” 

The ZIP Squad's next venture is to 
create a miniature rainforest with fruit 
bpts, tree shrews, insects, spiders nnd 
other jungle creatures. Education 
packs; ana programmes have been 


For further Information » 
calm Whiteneatl, 
Athersione, Leicestershire. 
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For the best way ot 

looking at education . . . 



X • Read The Times Educational 
Supplement 

The TES provides a weekly forum for 

every view. It gives you a round-up of 

the week’s news which is more 

comprehensive than that of your 

national daily or Sunday newspaper. 

Long-term news stories are subjected 

loan overview in News Focus. Many a 

radical change of direction has started 

life as a view from a contributor to 

Platform and other views from our 

, readers are reflected in detail in our 

'iMUwnk fifttomft&-and nithilv in' our 

Letters page. 

Very, importantly, the view that the TES 
. has of itself has changed, as our concept 
of educa tion has. The School to Work 
pages, the extended Primary teaching 
coverage and the special sections for 
school governors are a response to the 
varied needs of our ever-increasing 
number of readers, We still, of course, 
provide those essential in-depth 
reviews of books and school equipment, 
our weekly pull-out ‘Extras’ on subjects 
as far-ranging asTorilputers and 
Religious Studies - and the largest 
Gompilatlon of educational jobs of any 
newspaper in the world. 
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• Acquire a copy of The 
Collins Dictionary and Thesaurus in 
One Volume. 

This indispensable reference book 
offers you two ways of looking at 
education. You can either refer to the 
dictionary entry for meanings, 
spellings, pronunciation and usage or, 
on the same page, look at the Thesaurus 
entry for a wide range of substitutable 
words and phr ases. 

The Dictionary in 
this volume is 

derived from the 

win mi 

Collins English 
Dictionary which 

provides a 
balanced, modern 
(gSHB survey of 
contemporary English, fully related to 
today’s needs. 

The thesaurus is derived from the 
successful New Collins Thesaurus, and 
gives practical and accessible help to 
the writer or speaker who wants to find 
a better word to replace one that is not 
quite right for his or her purpose. 
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j. Subscribe to The Times 
Educational Supplement and receive 
a copy of The Collins Dictionary and 
Thesaurus in One Volume free, 
if you take out a subscription to The 
Times Educational Supplement then 
you can be sure of your regular weekly !r 
look at education as described in 
number one but just in case you were 
rather taken by the idea of number two, 
we will also send you a free copy of The 
Collins Dictionary and Thesaurus in One 

Volume, saving you El 1.95. 

To take advantage of this offer simply fm 
- ■■■ fii p flWTOupuii fjefo ^and^entl It witn 

your cheque or credit card number to 
Linda Bartlett, The Times Educational 
Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
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gives practical and accessible help to . - & 

the writer or speaker who wante.toBnd ™^ ( us$75 . R^of the World 
a better word to replace one that (Surface Mail) : , £89 (Air Mail) . 
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Name— 

Address. 


Posicode. 


. made payable to The Times Supplements. 


a, I enclose my cheque for p 

b) Please charge my credlicard ^igneo ... ‘ 
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Appointments 

vacant 

Primary Education 

I IcaiJshipi .to 

Deputy Headships (Inc. Senior 
Maslcr/Mislresses) 3(1 

Miiin Seale 3(1 

Secondary Education 

Art and Design 3 d 

Economies A. Business Studies 30 
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Arland Design 
History 

Modern Liinguuges 
Pastoral 


Independent Preparatory 
Schools 

Gengniphy 
Modern Languages 
Other than hv Subjects 


Mulhemutics 
Physical Education 
Technology 
Other (linn by Subjects 

independent Senior Schools 

Deputy Headships (Inc. Senior 
Masier/Mistrcsses) 


Fellowships, 

Studentships and Research 
Awards 


Miscellaneous 


Outdoor Education 


English as a Foreign 
Language 


Overseas Appointments 


Educational Courses 


Articles for Sale & Wanted 3 1 


Holidays and 
AccoiHinodafloii 


School Visits 


Home Exchange 1 lulidnys 3 1 


INCENTIVE ALLOWANCES 

Headings in the classified columns now refltS ih. 
new teachers pay structure. All vacancies Into 
State socti.r nrn classified by sub|ect and inernta 
allowance. Thu amounts paid on each level arr 


Main Scalo Incentive: 
E 
0 
C 
B 
A 


Amount (£) 
4.200 
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Educational Psychologists 31 Personal Announcements 


Business Opportunities 


Pleaao address claaalllod advertlsomenls to: I 

John Ladbrook, The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Educational Supplement, Priory House, 

St. John s Lane, London EC1 M 4BX. 

Clnssifiod Advertisement Rates: 

Single Column £ 2.42 per line {min. 3 lines) 

tenumb^ 

All rates are exclusive of V. A.T. 

public ahon in0 fspace P erm,Wn 3) Monday preceding Friday of 
Corrections deadline 1 0.30am Tuesday preceding Fridayol 

Cancellation deadline 4 . 30 pm Monday preceding Friday ol pub ta hi 
All advertisements are published subjecl io the Terms and Concilkwt 
Times Newspapers Lid. (available on request). 
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Primary School 
Education 

Headships 

Hampshire 

"ciuSo c £ ,|,ntv PW,MAIfV 

S n rt 0, n Fo J'i ,,, . l,) hl'llltls' . Hu III!,. 
bJ.q.H. 4 Q Anii rii. - 

-AiJtl'lrul"" ' 

Salnrv Cl 3 . SOI iiirri’iirly 
Required April 1688 . 

• e.A.E.iF) tu South Want 
Area Education officer. c«n- 
non-. - Lvmlngtun. 

.Hants. 504 1 SBR for applica- 
tion rartn and further details, 
teas'* d “*® i “ lh January . 

The County Council pur- 
sues r policy ol. equality -at 
opportunity. Anpl Iratlons 

Particularly welcome from 
‘ with dleabllltles. 

141327 * 1 l OOl 0 


Deputy Headships (Inc. 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses) 

GLO UCESTERSH IRE 

liAHNtVOOn C. OF E 
(AlnEHl I'll I Ma II V ' 
SCHOOL 
Grove f-mai cii i . 
fifiiin rat«n- GLJ 7.11* 


Sbc^ Mathematics 

By Subject Classification Main Scale 


llnputy HriiULi-urftoi- |-i 
qulred for Eantar 1 BB 8 . 

Application forme and 
deialfi with B.A.E. tram 
tha Rev. P. Minall. D.Sc. 

f aovonorai 


Chairman .. of Oovenorii 
Tho Vicarage'. 87 A Bui»li- 


wood Avonun,. Olnkiaaiber 
GL .4 7 AD. i 

_ OloucMterihir# County 
Counrii la on equal oppor* 
tUnltlae employer, and 
ooBttlyaly .welcomes no- 


Art and Design 
Main Scale 


THE BANDON SCHOOL 
MolrnniB Lima, ChelmaTurU 
CM 2 7 AO 

Tail Chelmsford 75611 - 
(Roll lllOJ 

£J?T.T. EACHER - MAIN 

SCALE 

Required. January . 1 9 BB. 

• A, Ceramlcs/BaulDture spe- 
cialist. Vary suecnssfui 
rpursus exist to ‘A*. Level ana 
OC8E . Ability In two dimen- 
sional work essential. 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 

KOI nil CRAVEN Kl ' 110 ( 11 . 
Holinn Luvu* . Crus* Mills. 
Krliihli-y. W| »| Yorkshire MI 12 I 1 

« IouiIiit <il 


■ •sniiilmlirii i n, 
Of I 60 U pupils 
. Apply wrl 
tnuener aiidlasl 
the iinmne and 
. rnroraon a.U.u.i 


writing to tin, tluud- 


tnsrhar euriasinna full e.v. and 
the linmna and adHrassnm ol Ivvu 

\mssi ■*'**•?: fm ti* 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Main Scale 


NEWHAM 

LONDON IIDitOtK.il Dl 
Nt-.IVIl AM 

ST ANCi L LA’B HI>tm M«ui ■— 

f'ONVLNT 

■ U ,,r , maiii , Ji i imiii , i H— ~ 

i(tK,ii n i-ii jiiumti » );*» 

term; Nupnly Tunt-lmr In i nvnr 
HAi'uiulnicMtl. . , - 

I'luueu upplv In wrltinu »«* 

I itn HnadiiiiNti-i,NH giving numve 
and addrnsXnH of iwu lylrreiis. 

Tho Luildaii Uoi-mnili ul N><- 
wjiarn la an UnuirtOjtnurl uni- 
ties Bmployar. ( 3 RA 3 7 ) 139 7 40 


I I • '• •■•>0 


OORltlyaly .Welcomes ap- Apply, Immediately by let-, 

pvicutlppn trotn all sir- tor, to . the Headmaster. 
'Looa or the -cam ritually. ( 4138 dl ' * 131240 

<383931 • • 110012 


SHROPSHIRE 

Elteamare Road. 




Business 


Physical Education 
Main Seals 


j : 


, . : .^iV:ffrsr-iStas^Ksi ■ • 

Arao EduraMon Offtrar. Cun- 

t , 0 " Streei. Lymlnattm. * 
todta. 6041 9 BR for bnpllea- 
tlon form .and, further details. 

«*•*" 8 <»* January 

t • .•ibB B« * 

The County council pur- 
sue* a policy of equality of 
opporutnlty. A ppI Ira Ilona 
particularly tyelcomo . from 
• with dlnabimiek-. 

, < 41928 * llODIO • 


tMlcuqts mint :be -vary 

"■ 0 lSBSSt! 5 J ,rl i‘ l>, ?Ri . 

matte approach * to 


; approach • to 

Closing/ date Bth jonu. . 
arv 1988 . 

Application • forms and 
datalia from ■the County 
Education Officer (Staffing 
Section,.' Education no. 
psrtmcitt. The ShlrahalL* 
Ahbnv ForoQuto. Shrevia- 
. hury BV2.BND. ' > 

(03082) 110012 



i 'r ' 



j ! 1 "i - '.'■'.■I ; 

|4)' " 

' . .[.i 

i 1 • l 


A LOCAL COUNCIL- BUILDING A FUTURE 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Oemasne Cou nty Primary School (3-1 1 years), Bownass 
Road, Langley Middleton M24 4NU (Tei 061 643 6024) 

MAIN SCALE 
PRIMARY 

Required as soon as passible, initially to work 
with a reception inrarit class, for this Social Priority 
School. ■■■:• - 

Applications forms available on receipt Of a 
stomped addressed envelope from the Chief 
Education Officer, PO Box 70, Municipal Ottlces, 
Smith Street, Rochdale OL 16 1YD to be returned 
to the Headteacher at the school not later than 8 
January 1888. f...., 


jSTfWMGfiOR EQUAL QRPQRfUNim 


Main Scale 


CHESHIRE 

. EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

LEFTW 1 CH HIGH SCHOOL 
Granville Road. Leriwich. 
-Chexhlra 

• Croup 10 - 11-16 mixed 
cpfflpratmfialve 

TEAS.MP.R OF BUSINESS' 
STUDIES MPO 

R anti | rad. . aa soon bb 
‘V" IP asalit v<llh tha 
. eatahllahmant of an nlortro- 
nlc tnqchlnn dfflce anil de- 
, vHlopfnant of nnw QCBB 
( n tha Repiirtiiiniit 
Te?Uw. l 7 n ?' , “ naln,Q, * ,,,nllo n 
w1ih?i?n3S™ . . Es iwrlnnce 
tYal dBrn •>■!*) nta Osann- 

! __ j h0 «rlioul In aitiiDtiul fh 
°?. t . l . vn Brou nd* Irt an 
iitruillvn.. part of in Id. 

" HrVC,K “ ItlltpCl 
urhop and rural rutrhmnnt 
a, J llta market taiui ur ■ 

5 S 2 ?JSS F,ph - Tho vacancy 
fmVt , v n, r' , «S n P?' 111 "" «'OOi..- 
u ti-urllCr lu bn 

Vurrl '^ 

S^?K1 

. ll"Ui! ui.11,1, schuol bv JmVu. 
arv 41 hl 138394 ) 132240 

NORTH YORKSHIRE 

IlMim 1 ! ck AVEN HrilfjoL 

llnhnn Ijiii,., (.witn lilllN '. 

K«‘l«l,". v VYi'sf Yu'rHNlilk-n niJBii 


ESSEX 

SIR CHARLES LUCAS 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 

CO? 3 JtT n Ayen ' lc ' Colclioatnr 

7^lPrt C 6 h 6V ter86,8 ‘ 7 

^5 fec E FPEfQOVS '- 

Requlrnd January 1988 
(permanent,. 

To take the Tull 11-16 Da e 
range In a well-equl ppnd dn- 

K,V«“ nl W,t " of good 


lAdapondentSenlor 

Deputy Headships (Inc. 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses) 


LONDON swa 

fj. THOMAS MOlli: HCflOOf. 
49 Cauoaiui Srrnut , CIikIniiii. 
Lnndon HW3 
TnhOl -580 9734 

"ini;T'v°Ti'cAK ,H " J M - " ,lr " 

T ^. C3 ?l" ,rn,ir,i wlali to nppoliil 
Hnad tu lulu thu 
aaiiiar Mununninunt tonm. 

Appllcatlpno nro, liivltad 
from practlnlna Roman Catliii- 
lie* who liuvit proviMi i<xiii-rl- 
piu-n or orgn.,lN«tl.„, h k]|| M and 

roIntlunshfpM raluviinl lu lliin 
lm par in lit iidhI. a ilunp rom- 
mitment to prumotlug llm roll- 
giaua atlian nr tha nirhunl In 
B ssantlal. Thn principal urmis 
or raaiiaiialblllty will bu eon- 
with atamiiB. and rciulil 
include, such sraun as cover. 
Induction, tlma-labllng 
cnnaortlum liaison. 

friSl 0 - 11 !?!. dntos tvvu wnaUn 
from publication. 


I ^W^lenguagfls 
Other Assistants 


LONDON Nlfl 

fllrlH Kmildi- Jii'hool rtlr 0 
I 1'i’iif h Iimu UM' Id.O.W^ 

llimlv with i.'.V. •» d l S 

to the 

Tcurlti'i*. Wi’lln . 
( 1000 ( 1 . I'rlurv JIMS* A 
.1 c ill li 'n Limn. t 5 f !|M ,MtH 

( 3 II!> 70 ) ,8i * 


from publlcolloq. ” 

PIooBe wrl to or tulnpiioun 
(BR'inSV BPPileullon form. 
(385841 180012 


Technology 
Main Seals 


duckjwghamshire 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

SErnilinAn^ COUNTY 

LO N^Jo'nVoail H °° L ' 

Sffl I "c nildcl h 11 ^ 

lluM-; 540 ’ . 


JUMV 340 . 


hr i|» noon 


ttrfaiitlva 


By Subject C lassification 

Art and Design 
Other Assistants 


SHROPSHIRE 

ADCOTE SCHOOL 

afoaoz 8 ™ 2 lv 1 

Riuinh-nd r,,r April l!IH8. A 

Atf l ,Fn RAIJU- 

1 RACH ART lliriiuiih- 
iLvL| U A Hi Hut, l tU ' A ■ 

MX. 1 : A “ liitnriMil III photufirii- 
("i'limlcN nml iii.Ninn riuslr- 
w. ?*iJ he *u» rriHNi'iti apnliran I 
iJ'iil . oxihwHm 1 tu t.ikr n full; 
H»rf in I nil nxlia curi-|< ulur llfu. 


Pastoral 

Other Assistants 


SURREY • ^ 

U KOKNTI.Y, NHEDED! 
unit lluuaa Mlalraa* to — 
Udurilliifi hiiUHCi “ f /[J.k l 
Innitnly 78 * 

rmmirnd from •••L'JiM 

.(niuiiiry . 10»8- ■ 

fur wt»M-atlucatfid PBQSrt* 

UCMHl ,i ml a r s to n d hin d (*'d^ 
girlM. School o*P»f V . 
nblo. but not e S5Sn-l»*^3 
dr Ivor naoful. {•»* 

imai. Intarvlowa win » 

on 1 1 th January. a0 *»fJ ■ 
Apply with RjWSiVS 
uf two reforms -J 2, 
to The ITO 

Royal Naval 


Vh"q * “Vr , r" , ‘ , o“ a 8 8» 

( 3899.9 > 


Science 

Other Assistants 


day «««., f ■ API" ' ,r 
Required i'IHB *» wi-ll- 

Sv tu ix-ln will) ««'«"*- 

A'lSBff. »*> 

SKSbS. In urn 

nr. R.J- Aihrsem. 208924 
,479741 


Modern languages 


English as a 
Fnrelgn language 


Other Assistants 


I/ONDON W 2 

II. Hi A. Curll fUn to In T.E.F.L^ 

cSu^ve^Sr 

VS^F^aS 1 ^ ion- 

fWVdiWSaJff * 700000 


Overseas 

Appointments 


u llEECE 

■ imilll la-d tcuihom uf Engllih 
i-nMuIrpil lu January or Juno. 
a, i-ainiuodaUan offaraa. 

SnlKi fill! r.». IB. M r - ,?■ 

SfyrakIS. Nlklforoii^ Foku 21. 

(rrupntru. Crclo, (ircM*. 
Tol: 01-888 06&1 mveniiiHB 
hikI wrrkandal l«r 1,1 lD 7 r flnSbO 
I 4 1.184 I 720000 

USA RECRUITMENT Toll 01- 


Educational Courses 


LINGUA RAMA 

THINKING OF TEACHINO 

ENGLISH AIlRtlAll. 

tCnniniunlty Education! 

msrm 

thhiklnfi at enwrlns the 

S'HSS 

exist In LlnouarniTIB e 40 

ncliaola World-wide. 


IAMB DAY LOANS 8 POST- 
AL LOANS. Unwrurod IUO 
- £ 2.000 Full Mori null®* a»d 

rumor luB gan lor Taut bar "• 
Arraarn l-u«bb r °P" l A^52: 
For written quatatloiii. 
Richmond Iiivoaimanta Lid. . 
4 Thu Green. Rl' hir una . 
Surrey. Tel : 01 -940 9835/ 
2929. Eotabimliod 1934. 
(28B40I 800000 


YOUR CV written by »*(**£*; 
rnred prorcBnlonal ■ HinheM 
Maiidarda to enrhama vour 
nVitRoac t* . Landmark. 


Home Exchange 
Holidays 


AC^IOW if you want a noma 
A o*\"onna holiday *n 

SsWAr'J.WAD . a: Tu,: 

* 000a ° 


Business 

Opportunities 


nS“«SJb r‘«k ?-nd p ror 
* f ": 1 B p o nb* 334, London 


Ltd.. P.O. Do* 
WS. ( 20708 ) 


030000 


3BR. Tel: 
(169141 


■nil 701 1320. 

660000 


ITALY 

tf. 

“^^.od'^o^p/v.dnd. it- 

Um M& e “conVJ!rt HoBBlbu 

Macho tile. 

8 lt AR LOANa ER L?Dr 'ESS; 

ft-nra L £50 ■ £300 qrunincl 

a? 9 ??a 8 wa) ‘ Booooo - 

. b ^ D OR 1 « L MbIV^ 

ise^- 8 4 »“ e « oooo ° 


Articles For Sale 
and Wanted 



Great 


History 

Other Assistants 


LONDON E 17 

ITmt-HT HCIIOOL 
London El 7 SPY 
HMC: (APS 

Raqiili'Kfl fur January !? H ‘i 

1 IWlili iVl’fiVoRY tcTIjP^ii* 
■■r.tiiilui i| lin>i(ul In th, S ,nW 
aoyH’ H clioni. T.hl g p oU won H J 
pnrniainni t; 

■■■'Xpp.’v Wirt, c.v .ndnw; 

mill uildrcHM)* or 2 referw* 

tlm Ward i*U. Furail 8 c 6 o 4 
nnur SiinrnBbrook. Lonaopy 
SPY. ( 38532 ) ,I!W 


BERKSHIRE 

Coeducational tAPS Srhuul. 

Mwsss 

‘^ApplUotluna. with r.v. and 
teachlun sublet t . l*> 

s^nttKi n 203624 


Other than by Sutoject 


ienr. Ilf WrRtinlii*«'c A\« •• 


Other Assistants 


BERKSHIRE 

S'r. ANDREW'S BCHOOL 
Panabourne, Ruud I in, RCJ 8 
8QA 

Co-Dducatlonai 1 APH Hrhool. 


day and boarding 

Required tor April. 19HH u 
well-q„aimnd tuncliur to tuk» 


charge or a rlnan of fi - 7 vnur 
aids in a thriving Pri** 
Pranaratory Dnpiirtinc*nl. 

which will mova lulu a brand 
new bulldlnn In Jiintuiry. 

8t. Andraw's liag lta own 
•ulary scalo. ilEH aitpor- 
nnnuatloii. 

Appllrnlluiis. wltll r.v. nn«l 
naifloB and addi'iinmiH ul twu 
rnfarnaa. to tlm Hanrinmatui'. 
0r ,- R-J. Achnson. . 

M797&I 308724 


Fellowships, 
Studentships and 
Research Awards 


University College 
London 

Department of Qaonrupliy 

C.B, FAWCETT . 
FELLOWSHIPS . 

A* a result ol a donation from 
Mtsa B. Fawcett. UCL Invitra 
application!, from tanchor* to 
•pand a tarm In the Oaonraplty 
popt. during 1988 - 9 . to ex 
tend their geographical know 
Indqo. undertake a raaeareh or 
Writlnn project, or prepare 
.curricular mo ter tala. Appll - 
tanta are ancouruged to sank 
"aeondment on partial nn'ary; 
up to £6000 to avaltoblo per 
JuMownhtp. Further; Inlorma- 
Hoo from Prof- Cooko, 
Geography Oept.. UCL'. 86 
dford Way. London WC 1 H 
, ,P- Pinal applications. g(y- 
‘hq reasorta and c.v., should 
couch him by 1 February 1 9 p 8 . 


unr. lit 
Klrkisv. Noll** 


UNI VCRS IT VO y T H F, 

SOUTHpl’ACint- 

■ nuh ' i ii i itfSi i w ' i i j i ^ nfl^p 

!” 1 1 * i-ialuVlw n I won wj««« pv 

DHpcita of drvnlnpmnni. 

nUTlEH: tin* 'ippmiitm' 

unit f luaiica nntl m™. 

vm-imiM iirwponols lur 

a^ffliCrsisss v n:,‘tiu.u" 

SoHi lal i»ri»Dlmns ul mpiirt- 

uryi'nilcy in n... I, 

built ur,* u r nuyinim ts u i « 


T WE D 0 Pl-. S UM“r“ 

ma.'^® Waterloo St.. Blrm- 

!S%427 1 03 5U °‘ I * 0000 


learn TO -raACH 
ENGLISH (EFL) 

ptnnaors. 

Courses la Canterbur^Lan- 
aSrinbinhsaTanct Bournemouth . 
Phone ° pilgrims ^encheriF 

Edwards. place. Can- 

Courses. 8 varnuu YQ 

tprbury. Ky'jjfLgS 

Tel: 10227) 453486. 760000 

(06149) — 

H 2 vo MOTHS R A pV A F«?«: lnnt^ 

ilia p a h I W V r 0° o 0 n Ued r Ul- 

mouth BHB 8 NH. 760000 

(47951 ) 

^SSStISS LA fh u o¥. AO ‘..“S 



ETAS 

tS.70 


mm 



tum li nTlcrJ, ...ul n.arn.e.u- 

II II 111 1 1**. 

hl H ^^ 1 : n 7 : ,, ‘ 3 h w v,u^ 

1 ‘ A1 r .^ 0 ^-“ 

Sri 1,57 In ml(IHl»)U tho 

a,® 

l^risSi 

nllowuni'u and snl'le' 1 

K r ; 

'r’inJSl i“rSW%nf “alary . 
Tim Uriivuralty will rontil- 
liutn 10 % t,f tlm HPPUln- 
tun-s salary l«wur»iH J»n 
upurovnd Huparannuatl'in 
Hi-bniun or pruvUlont *»u ,a< 

CONTRACT: "PD"'* 1 *: 

m .. n t will lie for a con trncr 
! „.*or Hirer *mrw.8«I 


yoar/All 8 outbound 

( E ^^ C ?7r£eor B o Street. 

^^%^ 0 ABTA 76OOOO 

( 47226 ) 


Personal 

Announcem ant^^^ 


FREE OFFER 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


TmwwwHSa! 

( 533 ol i - 

■ps^Ssae 

nERS 04 l -334 9419 . BaQOOO 
1301741 — 

3 gEiMV«T T 4 BSiP E Pi': 

Uesleqjf Molroge Rom TsH 
, 08357 ) 481 - 485 . of 7 *;^ 
rpole; , *f, , 1 * l ovo r Scotland 
oats era wolcomn ■ 

ft,,".' 1 ." ' 


School VisID 


■ | 1 6022) 


Zriniur. 

3DB. 

BOOOOO 


M2R49) - 

Von NW4 4LP. 

Tflu'oi -203 0306. BO oOOO 

, 37838 ) 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 

Tel: 0423 864600 
1988 . 

teachers free. 890000 


AVON COUNTY '• 

Grad mu to ft 

tbr tn-luiol. '’’"(r 

assist with r '*« b *riy 


Miscellaneous 


i.p.bl'.v « 1 urrn uiur mn nhwim flVVJ-i l 

rniomrioti Vt9nt »’••*! »i**nk or . It 

£7000 ' 1 ! n ii ■i ”**! 1 ffaldrml. doslriibl'*. Nun r 5 ^., P. 

i'ii l* a vaiu Avb‘?. 1 , a .! 'L„ , ‘J ‘ ri * rd ‘ «*» (»"• , Api'IHMrtoaa lr 


‘■yriHO LANGUAGE CWNTRB 

m J'l S22S ,tB S l course dlractars. 

i '’kljJfM.nry. and 1 sports und so- 

btiSzS r . , •> SlSVornaniaprs for its turn- 

• .- : wSSi.^* yr *ea Ih Folkesioni*. 

i£fffe - 1 Pad Oxford . 

1^19!' ii: '• • Writov.-! enulaaiisg a 


may "in ra n n w sbl « bv o' u 

niiraament. 

Candldntos ahoulti 
pnraonal p a r 1 1 r u ^ - ^ “ ” 10 ® 

and addrosaas ot throo ra 
f "roes and date or availabil- 
ity. to thn RMtatrwr. Thn 

W n , 1 m r* 8 u v a° F I i I t o r o a c h 

biVii no Tutor than Slat jonu- 

arv 198 8 . A copy should be 

SSS&V Brl * EdiSntlonii 
Wi V 2 AA. froi" whore 

further rt®“lls are available 

^f:87l<73..4^583, 720000 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Bnallsb Touchers re - 
<1 Hired by P r “ st, ° < l ( 0 A?abli" 
vats school 1 5 9 ,". Md, i^A b + 

; yaas^w^fs^+i’ 

rad. Males only: Firs) year 

on bachelor status. Start 

either Fobruary 01 A“n“> 

. 1088. Housing. tra "S p ?Im_ . 

tion and paid annual home 
Loavo ;proyld 6 d. 

Send CV snd cop^flusls.. 
to: Dhahrnn •■.Ahliyya 

schools. 0/0 p°“J _„ n wc 2 ‘ri 
, 190 Strand. London yvc^iv 

■ |DT. Interviews In London. 

• 72POOO 


educational psychologist 

Unooin £ 10 , 779 — £Wi^? pA 


Uncrin. Itte 


Service Isundat review. 


SS»®asas». 


P8ychotogW,Cowiiy 

3341 





or 


an 


em 


m 


Ives 


oorstep 





There are hundreds o( iob opportunilies in lhect«sl(ie<l 
oaRes of The Times Educational Supplement every 
week *Makc 5 ure you seem them first by buying V*^ 
„ nv everv week. Simply complete ihe coupon on 
rXX~d K ,ve 7 t 0 vo U r,ccalnervsasem. 

(Tleasedelivera co 1 ” 0^ liejimeT 

I Supplement to me every Friday until further 

I notice. 

| Name ' " 

.Address — " * : _ 


^Signature ^ — 



TIIK1lMKSril|»rATi<lNAl..SI>PI»|,raim 


PERSONA E COLUMN 


S everal papers gave space last month to 
the latest piece of research derived 
front the National Child Development 
Study - a longitudinal study of people born 
in March IU5H. This dealt with adult literacy 
and basic skills and showed that 13 percent 
of the cohort, aged 23 when the field work 
was done, reported difficulties with reading, 
writing and numeracy. But it also noted that 
many had some competence in literacy and 
numeracy and warned that it is “inaccurate 
and pejorative’* to refer lo adults with these 
difficulties as illiterate. 

This put The Guardian on its literate and 
numerate mettle. Us story was headlined, 
inevitably: “Illiterate six million only tip of 
y the iceberg”. This starkly encapsulated the 
^ very inaccu racy against which the report had 
warned, and compounded the error with 
faulty arithmetic. A leading article on the 
same day helpfully explained that 13 per 
cent, extrapolated, involved about six mil- 
I lion in the workforce. This implies a work- 
I force of nearly . 1(1 million, a mere twice the 
I true figure. 

I It would be unfair to make too much of i 
I this example. But it Jed me to keep an eye ! 
I open for other errors in newspapers and 
/ elsewhere in (lie following days. I excluded c 
( plain misprints, nnd I almost resisted the f 
| temptation to quibble over stylistic niceties, n 
I The errors were not hard to find. In the p 
I same week The Guardian had “connurba- ii 
! lion” and “permissablc". The Times man- t< 
I aged “few inhabitants . . . whom would not ic 
f benefit” and The Guardian again “the State st 
' Department . . . precipitously announced”. Sf 
Last month I had a good word for the sp 
substance of the Education Reform Bill. But in 
/ cannot let pass the literacy, or lack of it. of us 


rasa 




l&fB . SB 


Lost for 




wor 



® 'With a poet as Secretary of 

AH H State ... we looked for 
• something better in the 

RICHARD JAMESON language of his Bill' 


formulation is condemned alike by Gowers 
in Plain Words and by Fowler. With a poet 
as Secretary of State - the first since Lord 
Hailshnni, who once answered a Parliamen- 
tary Question in verse - we looked for 
something better in the language of his Bill. 

in the Christmas season I have enjoyed - 
or endured - a number of speeches at public 
functions. Two were admirable. One mayor, 
military in bearing but an accountant by 
profession, was deft, humorous and graceful 
in his tributes: his guest, a chief constable, 
told a story with a perfect deadpan express- 
ion and sense of timing. Both, without 
straining for effect, had achieved success in n 
specially difficult art form, the use of the 
spoken word. Unconsciously, they echoed 
in their speeches the words that Mark Twain 
used to describe a good writer's treatment of 


the very first clause. In turn, the Secretary of . sentences: “ At times he may indulge himself 


State, local education authorities and head- 
arc f t -'P c, h/vcly enjoined “as re- 
set icm>l J xcliPi ils lo secure the 

; ris Ugly, meaningless 


with a long one. hut he will make sure that 
there are no folds in it, no vngucnesscs, no 
parenthetical interruptions of its view as a 
whole; when he tins done it, il won’t be a sea 


serpent with half of its arches under the 
water; it will be a torchlight procession." 

Do many teachers of English have a vision 
of torchlight processions? I doubt it. Some 
go nt il in (ho old-fashioned way. like the 
man who taught me to write a precis in 
precisely one-third of the length of the 
original or his colleague whose h tries noires 
were the words “get" and “nice". 

Others, in the modern pri mary school, arc 
better at encouraging early self expression in 
writing and speech, but sometimes leave 
their pupils tit II still floundering with 
sentence structure. If so. they will be 
handicapped for life. (I go some of the way 
with Melanie Phillips of The Guardian , who 
argued ti few weeks ago that those without 
Latin as a foundation for their English arc 
deprived culturally, socially and politically - 
three adverbs with Latin roots, I notice.) 

And arithmetic - number, in the jargon - 
is not in much better cuse. My School 
Certificate (that dates nte) maths teacher 
was a Cambridge Wrangler. But every week 


In- pm us tin ough our paces in J 
au dime tic. lut a nation of shopkeeper! 

.lie lamentably bud at iU low many of IT 
can j’.nc the right change without or« 
with, ivcomse to the calculator? 

lleie the independent schools in foe 
dI Null ic id maths and all the rest of it ft 
take pan of the blame. For a time In the D 
in die l ‘WilK. my opposite number • • ■ .>i 
1 leasui y was I'etei .lay . a Wykehamist . - 
< iile.s Radio*. (Thai washeforc hcsuan.„ 
to The Times. Washington and Rob< 
Maxwell.) We ollcn met to argue ubo 
spending on education. As the rest of 
laboriously worked out in our heads 70 j 
cent of 2011 . Peter twirled his upmart 
cylindrical slide rule: 1.40(1 he nnnoum, 
triumphantly, lie was beaten by ifo! ■ 
damned dots, like Lord Randolph CW 
chill, an Etonian and one of Nigel Luwsor: « 
less mi morale predecessors. The cn« 
unfortunately, was always to the Trcasun. 
advantage. i 

Perhaps l am too critical. Most of us, mt- 
of Ihe time, manage to make oursch/ 
understood and lo gel the numbers more.- 
less right. If we cannot, it is nice to think thr 
the national curriculum will put it all right! 
for our great-grandchildren. | 
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ACROSS T 

, •• t Beating gifts, wc henr vaguely (It) p 

; ’S Ifmay be tied up for the present (ft) a | 

. . 9 Cstovs t\n%ci Thing Is in Uiitcre (f».5> . L 

LS Leave some .pudding, wc heur (ft): jj 

f 18 He reformed under the influence of g-f 
■ - • Hpirils (8).- 1 

23 Measure. of. land in Ntwiircih (3) . , Mjj 

: 24 The man froth whom .Samuel \m- . MM 

. blhed wisdom (3) , w 

!■ ?5 Winter duncmg party?- No; Hut li> __ 

i • ' thrown for orfjuymcnt (H).-' ;; 

26 Either sing' in enrol -together nr ==- 
•, rcfnlln 16V . ' . . 

■ 27 Wait HereHS*) : — 

28 During th 9 festivities u’s high, nnd • . 

< : cbOld make you si) (M . . RT 

29 39 across is this to. Jesus (H) ' 

31. Piirly drink Tor n child? (3).- 

' .32 Fruit in n return able container (3V • ; =-^ 
v . 34 U may hold needles on.ihc tree - but ’ . 

. ... „ <*Hy i*V it present -|4) v- .. : 7 

33 , Third map goes East fof the iret (5) ii 
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Whence the Three Kings lore in. 
perhaps (6) 
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v;’*, fjWS 


^qs'kf-SkniiCs. m\to 14); . the 

■wftfcWL,- :.'ft IJ^Eagerjohavc-knowIcdgc about the 


r«: Eager, 10 nave - k nc 

carol Uu> C?l v: ■ : 9ft • Partly <Ar4p Edna's present before 
if WW wit*- v- liV tuken off (4) , 


1 Move one slep in the ski course (3) 

2 Big racial issue in the Bible (6) 

1 Dram down after washing up? (4) 
4 No bracelet is out of plnce nt Christ- 
, mus, perhaps (12) 

6 Suffer pain in n cheerless Christmas 
(4) 


20 Crackers nnd whin they’re uscil for 
(4) 

2( More than one heavenly .sign for 
wise men nf the past (ft) 

22 Come to n Similar conclusion In a 
carol, perhaps (5) 

30 Used to knock u toboggan to pieces? 

33 and dumpling making up- 
Christmas hire (4. 8) 

37 Not a high sound from a sinblcmale 
. of Jesus (.1), • ■ , 

38. The charm robins hold for us (3) 

40 Some Levantine transport (3) 

41 Ejigs put in a venison pie. perhaps 

45r Festivity involves five In a lively 
1 dance (5) 


umup itj ■ 1 dance (5) ■ 

ofiSS5e° f from f mnnw i nmkin 46 Christ mas meal without u starter? It 

r 5 k rPi ™ fisisai 

One l!) disturbed by the sound of a : mas dinner (4. 6) 

party; perhaps W) . ; . • = 5Q Up-to-date description of Christ-. 

Ajncriwin soldier Joins half of ihe ; mas? (7. 3) ; . 

guests In the dance (5j, ■•••':' . Si Awake to whnt the Chrlsimax nud- 

Bird in its winter mat, (4); ... .. diqg needs (5) .. . . v 


aN76 Gnid 
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i' I- 78 Drin) 


. .-■piJtlclihg. . .. 

#8 Brinks included in the meal, espes 
wulfy tit; Chris|nias 44 1 , ; ' 


v* Apiece n| cake lor the midshipmun 
100 Unfulfncss. shown hy Cindorcifii’s 

-* E.kUlnH lift ..... 


sUlciN (K) 


They make a good, present - for 

..... • I7 L lh * c "" 1*) ' r , . , 56 Girl returns u greeting (3) 

s ;• IZ f ^ 0 . c * s.twer of strength? (8) 58 Toy, revolver, a: present fur u child 

, ' SUekera.foT 33 dowb? tf). h) , . (3) 

• • ' • 


some way 52 Prepares gifts und cards |5) . 

•, , 53; Take, cljoff in a new version of whHl 

sent -, for . . may, fotluw "Jenwulq'm" (9) 
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(il) Sluffing ror llic policeman s C hrisl 

mus turkey? (9) . 

61 Crazy partv Hems t«i , 

62 Wcneesliu/ instruction in ihe even 
of a hold-np? (8) 

67 .Share out of 4 down Im, 

68 &&&&&& - Cliristmns fare- W 

69 Nice ciikc. for example Mol 

70 Long running story, pertiflf*- 
Israel (6) 

75 Bottled spirit 15) ’ ...j*) «) 

77 Snying. nearly 2.1*** yc "h Hn l (4) 

81 Bv oneself for Nocl -,f«5ffltfeg 

82 How a parly-glvcr mti k« fln n 

suggcsiron? (4) lit : th« 

85 Some durk. hundsome ruler » 

East (4) . , 

86 Sec 17 down 
' Solution to 
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